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Entered as second-class ma matter. 
Farm Hints for February. 
GETTING READY FOR S8PEING. 

The winter is half gone, and the Jast half 
will pass quickly by. The farmer should 
be alert so as to be in readiness for spring 
with all its multiplied labor and care. 

He should be planning and getting ready 
now for the more active season when it 
comes. ** Fore-warued is fore-armed ”’ is an 
old saying, and it will apply well in this 
ease. Have everything possible in readi- 
ness for seed-time when it arrives—seeds, 
tools, machines, teams, all, as there will 
then beno time for unnecessary delay. *‘ Up 
and at it’’ will then be the watchword, and 
every day of active work will count. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE, 
and it is wise when buying any implement 
with wooden shafts, to see that the shafts 
are not weakened by big bolt holes or mor- 
tices when avoidable; and, also, that where 
bolts are used, they are not so placed that, 
in course of time, water will drain into them 
and cause rot. More new shafts have to be 
fitted for these reasons than for all others 
put together, and they are in most cases quite 
avoidable. The profit of using paint as a 
protection to woodwork is well recognized, 
although many farmers scarcely ever use it, 
or get .it used, unless when an imp/Jement 
goes to the wheelwright’s tobe repaired. It 
is usual to paint the wheels and under parts 
of carts and wagons ed, and eitiier red lead 
or Venetian red is used. Red lead is regarded 
as the best preservative, and may be made 
as follows: Mix the red lead with boiled 
linseed oil to the consistency of a thin paste, 
and then thin out with turpentine until fit 
for application. Red lead does not require 
the addition of a drier, as it possesses 
quickly drying properties in itself. Vene- 
tian red may be mixed in the same way, 
except that it requires a quantity of dricrs, 
varying with the weather and time to allow 
itto harden. Celestial blue and lead color 
are also sometimes used for implements, 
and are good preservatives. We neea not 
mention that all mud and grease must 
necessarily be cleaned off before the paint 
is applied. lt ought not to be necessary to 
say that “ta nail ip time saves nine,’’ but 
loose boards and shaky joints left untreated 
tend to the quick ruin of a vast amount of 
machinery and implements yearly. 


SAVING WEAR AND FRICTION. 


Another point which is often lost sight of, 
is the neglect to oil or grease the wearing 
parts of implements and machines. How 
often in the spring of the year, does one 
hear a squeaking plow wheel ina farmer’s 
field? Lack of oil is quite an ordinary cause 
for the premature wearing out of some im- 
plements. Wheels properly fitting an axle 
or shaft wear but little when properly 
lubricated; where, however, friction has 
spoiled the fit, wearing takes place very 
rapidly, as the wheel is sure to cut across the 
axle in its unequal movements. The need 
of a washer is frequently not recognized as 
early as it should be, so that cross-cutting 
is begun and spoils the even running. In 
some of the farm machinery, serious wear- 
ing begins as soon as any of the parts 
loosen, and allow shaking. Whenever there 
is any sign of rattling, it should be at once 
rectified. Again, a common occurrence on 
farms is to allow nuts and screws to rust 
through want of oilor grease. Very often 
vhen one goes to replace the worn part of 

implement the nuts are so rusted that 

he threads are worn out, and consequently 
are so difficult to move that they are spoiled. 

‘hen nuts cannot be moved freely, neces- 
sary adjustments are not made, resulting in 
wear or injury to some parts. It is aston- 
ishing, when looking over machines that 

‘ve been in use for a considerable time, to 

-e howmany of the adjusting parts have 

ver been touched since they came out of 

manufacturer’s hands—the paint still 

‘broken standing as evidence of the fact. 

‘peaks well for the implement makers 

t their machines are so well adjusted, 

| oceasionally instances come under our 

‘tice where new machines become unpopu- 

and are thrown aside, simply because 
6 little adjustment was not looked to. 

well-known mustard manufacturer said 

' was not the mustard people ate that made 

~ business, butthat which they wasted, 

| we believe that the implement maker 

it often say that his trade was largely 

' going by preventible decay, rather 

by the amount of work done. In 

‘e days when intricate machinery such 

~ ‘he reaperand corn harvester are used, 

'e are many parts which can easily be 

weakened or destroyed prematurely by 

< put away in a wet and uncleaned con- 

mn. Too many Jeave the overhauling 

‘\l just before the machine is required for 
“se. It does not take long at the time—aad 

“ere 18 often a wet and stormy day which 
“sn be used for the purpose—to clean the 
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bearings, cogs and other parts, and leave 
them oiled and ready for business. 


OARING FOR THE 8TOCK. 


On quite a proportion of farms where 
dairies are kept, the cows will commence to 
freshen during this month. They should 
now receive careful attention, as the profit 
to be derived from them during the season 
will depend in no small amount on the way 
they have been cared for during the first 
part of the winter. They should be ina 
good, thrifty condition, ready to respond to 
the best efforts that can be made to render 
them profitable in the dairy. This prepara- 
tory care is worth a good deal to the cows 
and heifers about to commence giving milk, 
and should never be neglected on any farm 
with a dairy. 

Feed regularly and enough, but not too 
much. Water regularly. Use sufficient 
bedding and card often. The last is often 
too much - neglected. Cows kept in the 
stable so long sometimes get uneasy and 
will itch, especially when shedding their 
coats. In such cases they like exceedingly 
well to be carded. It does them good and 
makes them look better. The younger 
animals also enjoy this kind of treatment 
and it will pay. 

SANITARY MEASURES IN THE STABLE. 

To have clean, pure milk, cream or butter 
during winter requires extra care and at- 
tention on the part of thefarmer. To secure 
this result attention must be given to keep- 
ing the stable properly ventilated so there 
shall be no bad odors that can be imparted 
to the milk. Then the cows should be kept 
clean by having the right kind of floors and 
plenty of bedding. The milk must be clean 
and free from any injurious taint if pure 
cream and fine-flavored butter are to be ex- 
pected. Much also will depend on the care- 
fulnesg of the milker in securing this most 
desirable object. There is no necessity for 
having dirty, ill-flavored milk or butter 
with a stable flavor if proper conditions are 
maintained. 

A short time since the writer heard a 
merchant remark to afarmer from whom 
he had just obtained a box of print butter 
for his trade: ‘‘ Somehow there is no barn 
flavor about your butter, and we never 
have discovered any.” This was good evi- 
dence, and was appreciated by the dairy- 
man who is careful to maintain suitable 
conditions in his stable and elsewhere. 
The milk is as clean as in summer, and 
right here is the beginning for good butter. 

After having taken horses and cattle a 
quarter of 2 mile to water in all kinds of 
weather, it seems more than ever desirable to 
have running water in the yard again after 
thelong dry period. We learn to appreci- 
atea thing much more after being deprived 
of it for atime, and it is particularly so in 
this case. Good running water at house and 
barn is one of the greatest advantages of a 
farm and home, and can hardly be given too 
high an estimate. 

SECURE HIRED HELP EARLY. 

The difficulty in this direction has been 
increasing from year to year, and last year 
there was greater trouble than ever in ob- 
taining help for the farm, both indoors and 
out. Labor is hard to get, demands almost 
extortionate prices and is not always capa- 
ble or reliable. 

What is to be done under theseconditions 
is a serious question.~ A certain amount of 
help is necessary, and farmers should be 
willing to pay a reasonable price, providing 
it is such as is wanted, but in most cases 
there will be no other way than to take 
what is to be had or go without. Those 
in need should be on the lookout early so as 
todo the best possible under the circum- 
stances. 

The farmer in need of help the year round 
and having a tenant-house for a family, 
should stand the best chance for getting 
help that will stay. Where an industrious 
and careful man or woman is once secured, 
it should be an object to retain them as long 
as mutually profitable. 

KEEP THE HENS LAYING. 

With the prices that have been obtained 
for eggs the present winter it must cer- 
tainly, as far as possible, pay to care for the 
hens inthe most liberal manner, in order 
to maintain a continuous production. 
Warm, light, dry quarters, with plenty of 
egg-producing food and clean water are 
essential. On farms where there is a sup- 
ply of skimmilk this will be found of much 
value in feeding to laying hens. They will 
like it and it is good for egg production. 
Itcan be mixed with the soft food or given 
clear. The floor should be kept well lit- 
tered with cut straw and the nests_clean 
and tidy. There should also be dust baths 
and plenty of material for the shells of eggs. 

Have the roosting room warm, but let the 
fowls have as much range daytimes as the 
snow will permit. Some large growers be- 
lieve it pays to clear away a good-sized 
space in front of the houses. If there is 
plenty of litter in the houses and sheds the 
hens will get considerable exercise scratch- 
ing their.grain feed out of it. As to tonics, 
agood feed of meat and milk every other 
day is worth all the other drugs and stimu- 
lants put together as an egg producer. 
Spices are considered by some to bea help, 
but there is little to support the notion. 
Red pepper and ginger are the best for the 
purpose. Stock which is wanted to lay eggs 
for hatching in the spring should not be 
forced to lay many eggs in winter, or the 
eggs will be less fertile and vigorous. The 
pens for breeding should be mated this 
month. Separate the sick birds. Keep the 
floors and litter dry. 

THE FARM GARDENER IN WINTER. 

The first batch of seed catalogues is out, 
and now is the time to make up the orders. 
The seeds will keep as well in the drawer 
or chest as they will in the seedsmen’s ware- 
house, and they will be ready when wanted. 
Peppers, extra early tomatoes and egg- 
plants may be started the last part of the 





month in window boxes. They can be 


pricked out into hotbeds in March. Those 
who wish togrow early celery and cabbages 
must also start the plants early. Those 
who grow onions by the transplanting sys- 
tem plan to start the seeds this nonth, so as 
to have nice, large plants as soon as the 
ground is ready in April. To have afew 
beets earlier than other people have them, 
start a few the last of the month in window 
boxes and transplant them early in April. 





A Change of the New England Pasture 
Lends. 


When we stop to think of it, we are im- 
pressed by the fact that thousands and 
thousands of acres of land in New England 
have not been plowed or reseeded for 
decades. They have been tramped by cattle 
and sheep, and pastured and pastured until 
they are compact, dead and hard. They 
need a change. Instead of the cattle hoof 
they need the plow. The life-giving princi- 
ples ot the air have not worked upon them 
for a long time. The soils ought to be 
stirred up so the air can get in. An illus- 
tration will suffice to explain the inner con- 
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creased production of a single year will 
meet the entire cost of labor and feed. This 
isa question to New England farmers 
and i€is deserving of most careful consid- 
eration, and a little study and thought now 
will Bring increased profits in the fature. 

re C. W. BURKETT. 


a> 





Farm Chances in Bermuda. 


Bermuda is ulso a favorite winter resort 
for #large number of strangers who come 
hither to escape the rigor of a Northern 
climate, and who spend their money freely 
in every conceivable way. Of late yearsa 
crowd of visitors come in the summer 
months, eager to enjoy all the delights that 
Bermuda cffers so bountifully. All this 
brings trade tothe stores, lifeand activity 
everywhere—to hotels, boarding and lodg- 
ing housés, and to the farmer and artisan— 
and added to the great outlay of money 
made by the national government may ex- 
plain why it is that Bermuda can afford to 
import so heavily, pay its bills and continue 
to prosper. 





The imports of eggs and poultry seem to 
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NECTARINE. 
A handsome late yellow, freestone variety, hardy and productive. 





dition of the soil. When a tomato can is 
opened so as to admit the air, the tomatoes 
begin to decay at once. Open the soils with 
a plow so asto admit the air and the soil 
will decay and decompose, thereby liberat- 
ing plant food. A good many of our pasture 
lands have been “canned up ”’ too long, 
and now they are on the verge of being un- 
productive and remunerative. Let’s stir 
them up and fertilize them so that they may 
do the rest of the work. 

The writer has faith in the New England 
soil. Let a New England farmer meet these 
soils half-way and they will not, be found 
wanting. They need tillage and lots of it. 
They need fertilizers, but these applied 
judiciously. It seems to me, from my own 
experience with these soils, that the step 
which goes after plowing and tillage is the 
growing of some crop differing from the 
pasture or meadow crop for variety sake, 
and for this purpose nothing is better than 
cow-peas or corn. With many of us, the 
cow-pea is new and yet deserves a good deal 
of consideration from the New England 
farmer. These soils can be rejuvenated by 
a growth of cow-peas, but since soils are, as 
a@ rule, deficient in available plant food, 
fertilizers will need to be added for 
eitber corn or cow-peas, if the greatest 
success is to be obtained. If cow-peas are 
sown, use one hundred to 150 pounds of 
muriate of potash and about three to four 
hundred pounds of acid phosphate. If corn 
is planted, use a complete fertilizer; one 
hundred pounds of muriate of potash, fifty 
pounds of ni rate of soda and two to three 
hundred pounds of acid phosphate per acre. 
The advantage of cow-peas lies in their 
ability to get nitrogen from the air and add 
it to the soils, while the cultivation of corn 
insures a bettering of the mechanical condi- 
tion of the soil. In the fall after the corn 
is taken off, sow the land to timothy, red- 
top and common red clover. With either 
corn or cow-peas the soil will ve leit in 
good physical condition. The clover in the 
grass seeding will give aleguminous crop in 
a couple of years, which means the addition 
of nitrogen to the soil, as the clover crop is 
a nitrogen-gatherer. Cow-peas can be fol- 
lowed with the same mixture of grass for 
seeding, and the same can be sown in the 
same condition as for corn. With a treat- 
ment likethis, the old pastures and mead- 
ows will be rejuvenated and improved. It 
will require but little work to get them back 








, to pasture and mowing again, and the in- 


be inexplicable, considering the ease with 
which poultry can be raised here. In 1902 
there was imported in eggs alone some 
$8000 worth and poultry in proportion, and 
this was done even with a duty on eggs, re- 
cently imposed, of six cents per dozen. The 
price of this commodity never goes below 
thirty cents per dozen and that for a short 
time only, soon rising to fifty or sixty cents 
per dozen. It would seem that here is an 
opportunity for some skilled and enterpris- 
ing man to establish a paying business. 
W. MAXWELL GREENE, Consul. 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 
The Russian Navy. 

Russia has never gained any great naval 
renown. Such considerable warlike fame 
as she has attained has been mostly won on 
land, and her army is a formidable one 
when she can bring it into action, espe- 
cially in her own territory, but, ueverthe- 
less, she has been steadily adding to her 
naval strength of late, and within a short 
time she will have at Port Arthur a total 
naval tonnage of two hundred thousand, 
consisting almost exclusively of fighting 
ships. 

Still, we'do not know what skill she may 
possess in great marine fights. She has 
certainly had no extended experience in 
the direction indicated, and, unlike Great 
Britain, has never been !ooked upon as a 
ruler of the seas, nor has she any remarka- 
ble water victories to lay to her credit simi- 
lar to those secured by the United States. 
On the contrary, Japan has produced a race 
of sailors of unquestioned valor. She has 
trained her navy to a state of efficiency that 
has won almost universal admiration, and 
in her war with China seven or eight years 
ago showed an aptitude for contestson the 
wave that was enviable. Russia may have 
more ships under her immediate control, but 
the question is whether she could man and 
officer them as effectively as could Japan. It 
is one thing to have the material for 
putting up a good fight, but itis quite an- 
other thing to utilize it successfully. Russia 
has, to be sure, fleets on the Baltic and 
Black Sea, which she could summon to the 
assistance of her Eastern fleet, if necessary, 
but if war should occur between Russia and 
Japan, the empire of the Czar would prob- 
ably discover that the island nation would 
make an even better showing than she did 
when she met the Chinese ships and easily 
defeated them. 





- The Japanese are intrepid mariners, as 
we have already said, and know every de- 
tail of naval science through their close 
proximity to the water. They are not to be 
frightened by numbers alone, for they 
recognize that experience counts for a great 
dealin naval warfare,as it does in every- 
thing else. The sympathy of the world 
would be with Japan if she had to en- 
counter the fleets of the Czar, for the course 
of Russia in Manchuria has been one of 
double dealing) that has received general 
condemnation, and the steady increase of 
her navy in the Orient seems like a menace. 
She cries peace, but there may be no peace 
under her philanthropic pretensions. Like 
the lady in the play, she protests too much, 
and is apparently hiding something under 
her emphatic declarations. At any rate, 
her naval activity makes it appear so. 





Farming in Grand Isle County, Vt. 


In the northwestern corner of the State of 
Vermont, embosomed in the waters of 
beautiful Lake Champlain, area cluster of 
islands extending from Canada south for 
twenty-eight miles, five miles in width, and 
known as Grand Isle County. 

The county contains eighty-two square 
miles, or a little over forty thousand acres 
of excellent land, divided into five islands, 
of which only one, Graud Isle, contains 
more than one township. The population 
is slightly over four thousand, or less than 
in most of the cities of the State. The sur- 
face of the country is mostly level or rolling, 
with few hills of any size. There are no 
streams of importance or inland bodies of 
water. 

Springs also are scarce, the inhabitants 
having to depend mostly on wells and the 
lake for water. Windmills are frequently 
seen in operation for raising water. 

The land is generally productive and par- 
ticularly adapted to raising all kinds of 
grain and fruit. The old standard kinds of 
apples, such as Baldwins, Greening, Spy, 
Spitzenburg, etc., flourish here, along with 
pears, plums and grapes. 

-Formerly Merino sheep and Morgan 
horses were largely raised, but after the 
great depression in both of these industries 
their production has largely decreased. 
The sheep are practically extinct, there 
being in their place a comparatively small 
number of Shropshires. These would seem 
to be well adapted to the island, but some 
of the farmers are of the opinion that dairy- 
ing will pay better. But it seems to bea 
mistake to allow the once noble breed of 
Mergar horses.to go. the way of. the sheep. 
Taking all things into consideration, they 
were the best class of horses ever produced 
in the State. 

Dairying is coming to the front more and 
more each year on all of the islands with 
the exception of Isle La Motte, where fruit, 
grass and grain predominate. 

There was a time within the memory of 
the writer when the only way to get upon 
these islands by land was over a stone and 
earth bridge or road about three miles in 
length, uniting the south end of Grand Isle, 
or the town of South Hero, with the main- 
land on the east side. In summer there 
were boats plying in different directions, 
accommodating the business and travel of 
the islands. 

Communication between the islands was 
by large flat boats or scows, as they were 
called. Now the islands are all connected 
with substantial stone roads, with draw- 
bridges for boats to pass through, and 
within the past four years the Rutland Rail- 
road has been extended through all of this 
land, with the exception of La Motte, which 
lies to one side, thus giving the best of rail- 
road communication with all parts of the 


country. 

This with the steamboats running during 
the summer season now accommodates the 
inhabitants with the best of transportation 
facilities. They are now within easy reach 
of St. Albans, Burlington and Plattsburg. 

The finest sceuery is to be had from all 
directions, and during the summer season 
the islanda are most beautiful. As may be 
supposed, there are many summer cottages, 
camping-grounds and pretty homes. On the 
east shore of Grand Isle there is a fine hotel 
—the ‘Island Villa ’’—capable of accommo- 
dating a large number of guests. Every year 
something new is to be seen in this line. Now 
that the transportation facilities are so ade- 
quate, dairying is becoming more of an in- 
dastry. 

The milk is largely made into butter in 
creameries, there being one or two in 
each of the towns with the exception of La 
Motte. They are largely co-operative. The 
farmers are introducing the Holsteins to 
quite an extent with the expectation of get- 
ting a larger amount of milk, but some are 
of the opinion that this move was a mistake. 
Time will tell. 

These islands are more subject to the 
drought usually than the mainland, but I 
was surprised to find that this season the 
conditions were reversed, and that owing to 
larger rainfall the crops were usually fiae. 

There was a large crop of hay, but it was 
late, owing to the dry spring. There were a 
large number of stacks of hay to be seen in 
different directions. 

Beans are a special crop here, some of 
the farmers planting large areas, the yields 
runping up to hundreds of bushels. The 
yellow eyes are the leading variety grown 
for market. As prices are high, $2.50 or 
upward per bushel, the income from this 
source will be quite large. Onions are also 
grown to aconsiderable extent. 

But the crop that will bring in the most 
money this year will be the apples. The 
yield was large and the quality unusually 
fine. Thousands of dollars will come tu the 
farmers from this source. The largest yield 
I heard of was 1700 barrels. This was from 
a very fine orchard belonging to F. L. Kin- 
ney of Grand Isle. He has a fine col:l-stor- 
age building in which his fruit can be kept 








until most desirable to sell. 


As prices are high for fine fruit, this crop 
will be of great value to those farmers hav- 
ing thrifty-bearing orchards. 

I found that the Montreal winter Fameuse, 
@ very fine red apple, having sold as high as 
$5 a barrel in market this season, is raised 
to quite an extent here. E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt. 
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Winter Message of the Woods. 


To appreciate the charm of the iorest in 
winter requires the right point of view. 
The farmer and teamster often sees no 
more than a collection of so much timber 
cordwood and brush unless his attention 
has been directed to the pretty curves and 
waves of the snowy branches, the fine con- 
trast of the evergreen against the snow and 
to the delicate frost-like effects of the ivy 
twigs. Even some who are fond of wood- 
land scenery are too conscious of wet feet 
and cold faces to look at winter scenery ina 
sympathetic spirit during a winter stroll. 
These may enjoy with more comfort the 
little glimpse of New Hampshire forest 
scenery reproduced from that genuinely 
artistic book, ‘‘ Woodland and Meadow,” 
published by the Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York city, with the following bit of 
description by Editor Whiting of the Spring- 
field Republican: 

The woods are a most wonderful repertory 
of the messages of winter. What is so 
inspiring as the patient and vigorous trees, 
that stand, footed in earth and banked in 
snow, but as earnest in life as when the 
summer garniture is making them green and 
warm? The grand arch of the sky, with its 
bright blue rift, the swift movement of the 
high broken vapors, the warm gleams of the 
northing sun that for moments, in the lull 
of the wind, promise ana predict the spring, 
—these are such thoughts of the eternal 
spirit that we are fairly startled by what 
they say tous This is the season when we 
may truly feel the brilliancy of the sun and 
the earth upon which it bestows these 
continuing echoes of its own intensity. 
The trees feel it and respond. Especially 
the conifers seem more thankful and ac- 
cordant, though they wait as every other 
vegetable waits, for the pulse of spring, 
when frosts are loosened, and the 
brooks, that now are hidden under 
snow, shall again leap and bubble in 
shining rapids and foaming cataracts, down 
the hillside. How cool and sweet is the 
draught from the rivulet, where it for a 
little space has refused to freeze, and in- 
vites the wanderer to refreshment! One 
sees the hopping rabbit tracks: and the 
grouse’s—daintily impressing pretty tri- 
angles over the snows—and is thankful that 
there are yet a few of the humble creatures 
of God to give these evidences of their ex- 
istence. Loneliness is always impossible 
in the wvods, even with the trees and 
shrubs alone, but such small denizens of a 
more advanced life, nearer to our own, give 
cheer. 

But, above all, the woods feel free. We 
know that ina few hours we must employ 
the conveniences of our hurrying environ- 
ment to get back to other and every-day 
matters. But there is for the moment free- 
dom. It is not, here that we may worry 
over the things that so vex usin man. We 
know that there we have our labor and call- 
ing, and that there also is the purpose of 
the eternal spirit, of which we are part. 
Yet there is a refreshment in escape, in 
abolishment of fever and fret. And better 
we are when we return, or there would be 
no good in us. E 
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Gardening in Alaska. 


The drought of 1903 brought hardship of 
more than one kind to the Alaskan miner. 
Not only did his vegetable garden suffer, 
but his placer interests as weil. As the 
placer miner is dependent upon an ade- 
quate supply of water, the hot, dry weather 
of Juneand July worked considerable in- 
jury to the miners in much of the area 
traversed by the Prind'e party. But in 
spite of drought, short seasons, poor 
means of communication, high prices, exor- 
bitant freight rates, and duties to pay at 
the boundary, many men are making a 
living in that portion of our possessions, 
and are awaiting more or less impatiently 
the time when better conditions will pre- 
vail. 

There are many caribou in the hills dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. Hundreds 
of them were seen along the trail from 
Eagle to Birch Creek aud from there to 
Fairbanks Creek, and it was most interest- 
ing to watch them feeding quietly in the 
green mountain valleys and exhibiting only 
curiosity in the presence of men. In some 
camps these animals are killed in the winter 
and kept in cold storage during the hot 
summer months in the old mine shafts, 
where, at a depth of twenty feet, the frozen 
walls sparkle with ice vrystals and the 
conditions are most favorable for the pres- 
ervation of the meat. The climate of 
central Alaska is much more kindly than 
is generally supposed. The gulch life of the 
miner is every year becoming more comfort- 
able, by reason of the increasing frequency 
of small vegetable gardens, where lettuce, 
radishes, turnips and potatoes are grown, 
which, together with an abundance of the 
native blueberries, cranberries, and occa- 
sionally red raspberries, add materially to 
one of the greatest pleasures of lifein Alaska 
—a good meal.—L. M. Prindle, Washington, 
D.C. 





The farming industry is not generally run 
en business lines, as it is seldom that there 
is a regular system of accounts adopted. If 
such a system of bookkeeping were adopted 
on every farm it would be a good education 
for boys and girls, if for no other use. 
Should it not be taught in onr public schools 
as adapted to farm practice ?—C. T. Howes, 
Orange County, Vt. 
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Dairy. 


To Insure Clean, Sweet Milk. 

Keep stable clean, warm and dry. 

Before milking, brush cows thoroughly 
with soft whisk broom; then wipe udders 
with clean cloth. 

Wash all milk dishes, pails and cans with 
warm water ; then scald. 

Wash and scald cloth strainers daily. 

Keep hands and person of the milker 








ean. 
Cool milk within half an hour; the sooner 


the better. 
Keep milk tightly corked from air, from 


the time it is milked until it is used. 





Purity of Dairy Products. : 
he report of the Massachusetts Board 0 

sean rn Jan. 9 contains several features 
of general interest. The board has charge 
of the inspection of food and drugs, and 
divides with the dairy bureau the inspec- 
tion of milk and dairy products. During 
the month of December the board examined 
337 samples of milk, of which 131 were 
adulterated or varied from the legal stand- 
ard. In most cases the board has contented 
itself by sending warnings to the sellers 
whose milk fell below the standard, as only 
three cases were taken tocourt, resulting in 
two convictions and one discharge. The 
total per cent. of solids in samples of milk 
upon which these cases were entered were 
3.34, 8.34, 9.25, 10.14. 

Of forty-seven samples of butter analyzed 
two werefound to be adulterated, but no 
cases seemto have been taken to court. 
Only one sample out of seventeen lots of 
cheese was found below legal quality. Of 
136 samples of spices thirteen were adulter- 
ated. Allthe samples of honey, molasses, 
maple syrup, tea, coffee and canned goods 
tested were found of good quality. In a 
few cases samples of adulterated druzs 
were found, and these were prosecuted in 


court. 





Facts About Ensilage. 


Some people assert that there are no well 
and thoroughly conducted experiments to 
prove that a field of corn put into the silo is 
worth any more in feeding power for milk 
than the same field cut, put into the shock, 
the corn husked and ground and fed to the 
cows with the stalks. 

lu reply to this Mr. N. B. White in his 
book, ‘“‘ Thirty Years Among Cows,’’ stakes 
his own experience to the contrary and cites 
the Vermont Experiment Station, which 
found that corn was worth more for milk in 
the form of ensilage than if handled in the 
usual way. Professor Babcock of the Wis- 
consin station found that the milk from en- 
silage feed exceeded the milk from dry 
feed in churnability, twelve per vent. That 
is, the cream of ensilage milk gave up its 
butter fat in the churn twelve per cent. 
better. 

Some farmers seem to hesitate at the 
cost of ensilage machinery. We can see no 
reason for that, any more than that we 
should hesitate at the purchase of any farm 
machinery. The question applies there as 

does every where else—Does it pay? 

Farmers have some strange notions of 
economy. For instance: ‘The present sea- 
son has been a very difticult one to make 
good hay, particularly so with clover and 
alfalfa. We have harvested three crops of 
alfalfa hay from thirty-two acres. Some of 
it stood in the cock for twelve days,receiving 
three heavy rains. By reason of being cov- 
ered with a forty-inch square hay cap, made 
of ‘‘A’”’ sheeting, costing twelve cents each, 
all of this hay, or about 150 tons, has been 
secured in fairly good condition, and some 
of it very fine. Because some of the farmers 
of this county would not go to the expense 
of providing caps, they have lost two-thirds 
of the feeding value of their alfalfa. We 
calculate that our one thousand hay caps 
saved us at least $400 of feeding value in 
our alfalfa. Pretty good interest that on 
the original cost of $120. Andsoit is with 
the economy of the silo. All the necessary 
expense isa money-making investment. 


>> 
Butter and Cheese Steady. 


Prices show extremely slight changes as 
compared with last week, although the 
small receipts of fresh stock have improved 
the situation to the extent that prices seem 
alittle more firm and dealers less inclined 
to force desirable sales by shading quota- 
tions. The weak points in the situation 
are the large stock of storage butter still 
unsold, and the large proportion of fresh 
butter, which shows poor flavor, texture or 
eolor. Extras are not in heavy supply, but 
firsts and lower grades are more than suf- 
ficient under present conditions. Box and 
print butter of all grades isin rather large 
supply, makers apparently having been 
‘tempted to a Jarger output of these special- 
ties by the relatively higher prices quoted 
not long ago. At present the price is only 
fractionally higher than for tub butter, by 
reason of the large supply. 

The butter situation at New York has im- 
proved considerably of late, owing to the 
light receipts of fresh stock. This state of 
affairs is described to the cold weather 
which has reduced the milk supply, upon 
which the creameries depend. The winter 
is proving a rather unfavorable season for 
milk production, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the make throughout;the country 
will ‘be considerably reduced. The big 
supply of storage butter, however, still 
holds the market down, the stock on hand 
in New York and vicinity being estimated 
at 150,000 packages, while the supply at 
Boston is. also larger than usual at 
this season. This storage butter must 
be all sold within the next two or three 
months at some price. The strong feel- 
ing developed at the close of last week on 
high-grade tresh creamery is more marked 
this week. The official quotation was 
made 23 cents, but some buyers in 
search of very high quality paid one- 
fourth to one-half cent more. Firsts have 
been advanced to 20 to 224 cents, the 
quality just under extras crowding a little 
closer to the best. Fine seconds are also 
doing a little better, but fresh creamery from 
18 cents downward is still quite plentiful, 
dull and of irregular value. The best grades 
of held creamery are sympathizing in the 
improvement and are firm at the slight 
advance quoted; these goods have had 
quite large sales of late, and there is still 
pretty good buying interest. No change in 
State dairy or imitation creamery. Factory 
butter has had a little more export demand 
since prices were reduced, and there is a 
steady feeling on the basis of present quo- 
tations. Some receivers of renovated butter 
are talking a little higher price and report 
occasional sales of favorite brands at 164 
cents. There is, however, a liberal supply, 
and the bulk of the business is at 15 to 16 
cents for choice to fancy. 

There is little, if any, change in the gen- 
eral condition of the cheese market. The 
demand continues fairly satisfactory for 
the better grades to home-trade dealers, 
and for the cheaper grades, including late 

ends for export. The only unfavorable 








feature in the market is the continued com- 
paratively free fresh receipts. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane 
from the principal markets of Great Britain 
give butter markets as slightly steadier, 
and it is thought the downward tendency 
of the market has been checked for the 
moment. The decline has increased the 
consumption, but arrivals continue heavy. 
Finest Danish, 23 to 24 cents; finest Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand, 20 to 21 cents; 
finest Canadian, 19 to 20 cents; finest Rus- 
sian, 17 to 18 cents; undergrades of all 
descriptions can only be moved at about 14 
to 15 cents; especially is this so with Ameri- 
can ladles. Finest process meets a light 
sale at 164 to 174 cents. Cheese markets can 
only be called steady. All efforts to ad- 
vance prices have resulted in a failure, as 
buyers will only take for immediate wants. 
Finest American and Canadian, 114 to 12 
cents. 








Horicultural. 


The New Forestry. 


There are few men at Washington who 
are likely to leave a deeper or more lasting 
mark upon the country’s economic life than 
the young man, who, five years ago, at the 
age of thirty-three, became forester of the 
United States. Presidents, Cabinets and 
legislators come and go, but if Gifford 
Pinchot lives, he may reasonably hope to 
devote the space of a generation to the im- 
portant work he has in hand. And the 
nature of the work is such that its influence 
will be felt for a thousand years to come. 

Mr. Pinchot was deliberately educated for 
the career in which he is now engaged. A 
native of Connecticut, he graduated from 
Yale in 1889, and then studied forestry in 
France, Germany, Switzerlandand Austria. 
He began his first systematic forest work 
in Biltmore, N. C., in January, 1892, on 
the famous estate of George W. Vanderbilt. 
He also served as a member of the Na- 
tional Forest Commission, which drew the 
boundaries of the Cleveland forest reserves. 
He has been a large contributor to the lit- 
erature of the subject, which supplies his 
lifework, and has done much in this way 
to bring it home to the popular comprehen- 
sion. He became forester under the De- 
partment of Agriculture on July 1, 1898, 
and has gradually perfected the organiza- 
tion of a superb working force of young 
men, which now covers the entire country. 
In the South and in the Adirondack region 
of New York his plans for scientific lum- 
bering and reforestation have been quite 
generally accepted by those engaged in the 
industry. 

It is in the great mountain regions of the 
West, however, that Mr. Pinchot finds his 
widest and most important field. There 
the relation of the forest to the economic 
life of the entire community is much deeper 
and more far-reaching than anywhere else. 
The preservation of the forest is not merely 
a question of a continued supply of timber 
in its raw and manufactured forms, but it is 
also a question of conserving the water 
supply upon which agriculture and mining 
are directly, and all other kinds of business 
indirectly, dependent. And in the far West 
the policy of scientific forestry has had to 
contend with powerful opposition, for it is 
regarded as somewhat revolutionary. Re- 
mote from large centres, sparsely populated 
and instinct with a spirit of enterprise 
which older sections can hardly appreciate, 
the far West has craved development and 
courted capital without the most thoughtful 
regard for the interests of posterity. The 
destruction of a timbered watershed, here 
and there, by wasteful lumbering has been 
regarded as the loss of only a drop from 
the full bucket of local resources, while the 
investment of capital in mills, railroads and 
the employment of large amounts of labor 
has seemed a complete offset. 

The first step in the new plan was the 
setting aside of millions of acres as forest 
reserves. This excited intense opposition 
in many localities. It was contended that 
much land which had no value for the pur- 
pose was included within the reservations 
and that both grazing and the settlement of 
agricultural soil would be unreasonably in- 
terfered with in consequence. 

Mr. Pinchot replied by saying that these 
boundaries were only tentative, and that 
when accurate !ines are run all land not 
valuable for reserves will be excluded ; fur- 
ther that live stock will be allowed to graze 
inthe reserves under permits providing for 
the enforcement of reasonable regulations. 
There were many influential men who as- 
serted that the forests are not valuable in 
conserving water supply, and claimed that 
they absorb more water than they save. 
Furthermore, they said that the forest 
grows again very quickly, and that the 
brush which springs up almost as soon as 
the trees are cut, holds the snow better than 
the forest itself. 

In answer to this formidable objection, 
Mr. Pinchot replied that those who put it 
forth are simply mistaken—that the expe- 
rience of all mankind shows that the for- 
ests do regulate the streams. This expe- 
rience is definitely confirmed by local stud- 
ies made in various parts of the West, and 
is conclusively accepted by the highest .au- 
thorities on the subject in the United 
States. 

But the most serious misapprehension 
was the notion that the setting apart of re- 
serves, and the scientific methods of forestry 
to follow, would end or largely curtail the 
lumbering industry on mountain water- 
sheds. To this objection, the forester made 
the following notable response: 

**Tam not a preserver of trees. [ama 
cutter-down of trees. It is the essence of 
forestry to have trees harvested when they 
are ripe and followed by successive crops. 
The human race is not destroyed because the 
individual dies.. Every individual must die, 
but the race lives on. So every tree must 
die, but the forest will be extended and 
multiplied. It by no means follows that 
the face of the land shall be denuded, so 
that the character of the watershed shall be 
altered, with the resulting injury to streams 
and to agricultural lands dependent upon 
them.” 

It is not necessary for the people to un- 
derstand the real object of the new policy 
to appreciate the fact that it is really con- 
servative of all the true economic interests 
of the country—of agriculture, of mining, 
of grazing and of lumbering itself, as well 
as of ull the commercial interests which de- 
pend upon the prosperity of these funda- 
mental industries. 

There is inspiration in the work to which 
Gifford Pinchot has set his hand. Heis 
not only aiming to establish a forestry sys- 
tem under which existing timber belts shall 
yield their product forever in regular crops, 
but to make trees spring into life where 
they have been wantonly destroyed and 
even where they have never grown within 
the memory of living man. 

There are now fifty-three reserves, cov- 
ering the enormous area of 62,354,965 acres. 

A bill now pending in Congress and favor- 
ably reported in the House provides for the 








| transfer of these reserves to Mr. Pinchot’s 
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bureau of forestry, in which is to be con- 
solidated all the forestry work of the Gov- 
ernment, now divided among several bu- 
reaus. 

But the Government, looking to its pres- 
ent welfare, as well as to future genera- 
tions, should go further even than this. It 
should quit the present practice, under the 
Timber and Stone Law, of selling at $2.50an 
acre, timber lands which are worth in. many 
instances $50 and even $100 an acre, and 
place all the public timber in the leserves, 
to be forever owned by the Gov®rnment, 
allowing the Government forest¥r to of 
coursesell the timber thereon, but under 
regulations which will insure the perpetua- 
tion of the forests, and prevent the denuda- 
tion of vast areas, and preserve ovr water 
supplies. By selling Government ti’Jber at 
its real market value, the Government will 
obtain a million dollars where it now re- 
ceives a thousand dollars, under the opera- 
tion of the Timber and Stone Law. 

The first duty of Congress, then, is the 
repeal of this act, along with the Desert 
Land Act and the commutation clause of 
the Homestead Act under which an equal 
squandering of the great land resources of 
the Government is occurring month by 
month. 

The official statement of the commissioner 
of the General Land office [that the Govern- 
ment has lost in actual cash between $100,- 
000,000 and $115,060,000 through {the opera- 
tion of the Timber and Stone Act must be a 
powerful argument in favor of the repeal of 
this unwise law. 


Literature. 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor in the introduction 
to her excellent biography of Washington’s 
mother deplores the fact that more atten- 


tion is not paid to the mothers of famous 
men. ‘** American. history defrauds these 





mous Americans as fascinating as the book 
cause for: complaint. 


the period in which she lived is brought 


Washington’s life. 


a Mary Washington Memorial Association, 
six hundred strong. 


the men and women who took part. 
Mary Ball appears to have been an emi 
nently sensible young person,who made the 
best of the educational advantages which 
the time afforded. She was observant and 
wise, quiet and reflective. When thirteen 
her mother died, and she went to West- 
moreland to live with her married sister, 
and there she moved in the best society. 
She undoubtedly, came in contact with the 
‘best people” of Virginia, and as she was 
a fearless and expert horsewoman, she 
moved in which would now be called the 
** hunting set.’”’ Yetthere isa veil of ob- 
scurity hanging over the unmarried life of 
Mary Ball, which her present biographer 
fears will never be lifted. Her marriage to 
Augustine Washington, a widower, in 1730, 
was, of course, the crowning event of her 
young life. The groom was of an old Eng- 
lish family and he possessed an ample plan- 
tation at Wakefield, on the banks of the 
Potomac. There, on Feb. 22, 1732, was 
born the son who was destined to be- 
come “first in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ ‘The 
destruction of the Wakefield home is de- 
scribed, and then the author relates for our 
edification ‘* Parson Weems’ ”’ account of 
the cherry tree and the little hatchet, which 
Mrs. Pryor is Joth to regard as anything 
but truth. Washington’s father died in 
1743, at the age of forty-nine, leaving two 
sons by his first wife.and four sons and a 
daughter by his second. George was ten, 
and his mother but thirty-six, with a large 
estate and a houseful of children to care 
for. She could have elected for herself a 
gay social life, but instead, she appears to 
have devoted herself to the children, and at 
the same time keeping together the land 
which was to be their inheritance. She sent 
George to an old-field school of Master 
Hobby, the sexton ot the parish church, 
and he proved to be an apt scholar. 
Necessarily we are given a great deal of 
information in regard to the career of 
George, but throughout the book we note 








the subtle influence which his honored 


number of the descendants of Mary Wash- | height. 
ington’s old Fredericksburg neighbors gave | which she buys, and after she has provided 
a ball to purchase a park and erect a monv- | herself with an array of wearing apparel fit 
ment over the ashes of the mother of our | for 8 princess, she squanders another large 
first President. A thousand patrons as-| sum for a sumptuous blue satin bed said to 
sured the success of this event, and one of | have belonged to the empress. 
the features was the assuming of the pict- | gets are beside themselves with rage when 
uresque garb of pre-Revolutionary days by | they find out what the intrepid Fifi has 


mother possessed. Her teaching followed 
him through life, and was instinctively 
obeyed even after he was President. Mary 
Washington possessed a quiet dignity of 
manner, her voice was sweet, but firm and 
decided, and she was always cheerful in 
spirit. She was to many awe-inspiring, the 
dignified matron of a well-ordered home, 
commanding and being obeyed. Througha 
long life she sustained a lofty character for 
Christian purity and dignity; but the best 
result of her teachings is to be found in the 
character of the son of whom she was par- 
donably prond. Mrs. Pryor’s book is suita- 
ably illustrated. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $2.50 net.) 

Molly Elliot Seawell has introduced us 
to an extremely guod-natured assortment of 
characters in her latest sprightly romance, 
“The Fortunes of Fifi.’’ Harking back to 
the days of 1804 when Napoleon was em- 
peror of France, and with the inevitable 
Paris setting, we meet not only vivacious 
Fifi, the leading lady in a cheap theatre 
Cartouche, her stiff-legged guardian, and 
Duvernet, the actor-manager of the Imperial 
Theatre, but the Pope and Emperor stalk 
through the pages of the book, and they are 
ina most amiable of moods—as indeed one 
must be when Fifi is around. 

Fifi is the star performer in this light 
comedy. Left an orphan when a mere child 
she is befriended by Cartouche, the man of 
all work at the Imperial Theatre, and inev- 
itably she takes to the stage. She has a 
rival for the leading parts in Julie Cam- 
pionet, but that only adds zest to her ambi- 
ticn. Living in poor quarters under the 
guardianship of thoughtful and self-effacing 
Cartouche, her senior by many years, she 
nevertheless loves the life she leads, and 
when lottery ticket No. 1318, which Car- 
touche gives her, draws one hundred thou- 
sand francs, she leaves her old haunts, at 
Cartouche’s request, and with reluctance. 
Fifi’s luck is the ta k of the eity, and she at 


noble women of their crown,” she says, | once becomes a desirable parti for ambitious 
but if this talented author could make the / young men. 
biographies of the mothers of other fu-| shall goto live with Madame Bourcet, and 


It is tinally decided that she 


there it is that matter-of-fact Louis Bourcet, 


under consideration, there would be no/a nephew, with an eye for the dot woos 
Not only have we! Fifi. In the meantime, Fifi discovers that 
the life story of a womanly woman, but| she is in love with her kindly guardian, 


Cartouche, but that manly fellow, although 


before us vividly. A few years ago an epi-| he loves the little actress dearly, desires 
sode of interest was awakened in Mary | that she shall marry well. Fifi is rebellious, 
There was a decided | and when she commences to recklessly 
Mary Washington Renaissance. A society | spend her one hundred thousand francs, 
of women banded themseives together into | which she has kept sewed in her mattress, 


instead of in the bank, as was generally 


At Fredericksburg a | supposed, the fun in the story is at its 


Most gorgeous are the clothes 


The Bour- 


done. But undaunted she later disposes of 
the remaining ninety thousand francs in a 
most unique manner and—well, just what 
becomes of her after the selfish Bourcets 
learn of this is for the reader of this column 
to ascertain for himself, unless he has al- 
ready done so. It would be looking a gift 
horse ia the mouth to criticise so enjoyable 
a book as this. There are but few Fifis and 
Rebeccas in fiction, and thus we cherish 
them all the more when we meet them. The 
book itself is ornately manufactured, and 
the illustrations incolor by Thulstrup are 
in keeping with the spirit of the author. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) — 

This collection of operatic tales by Fred- 
eric S. Law is a revision and an enlarge- 
ment of a similarly named volume published 
a@ number of years ago. There are in all 
thirty-five representative operas and music 
dramas, most of which une may hear sung 
at the present time. We note that the story 
of Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’”’ is included, as 
well as Paderewski’s ‘‘Manru.’”? On the 
other hand, the compiler informs us that he 
has omitted certain operas founded on 
Shakspere’s plays, such as Gounod’s 
** Romeo and Juliet ’”’ and Verdi’s “‘ Otello” 
and “ Falstaff,’ on account of the general 
familiarity with their plots. 

It should be borne in mind that this is 
not a book containing ‘“‘the words and 
music of the opera,’”’ but a mere outline of 
the dramatic action, as unfolded on the 
stage. The atory is told in narrative form 
and for the most part the work appears to 
have been well done. All the best-known 
works of Verdi, Rossini, Bizet, Mozart, 
Gounod, Beethoven, Wagner, Meyerbeer, 
Mascagni, Flotow, Donizetti and Puccini 
are included, but there is scarcely any in- 
formation in regard to the composers, and 
no critical opinion of their famous works. 
In point of the number of operas by the 
various composers, Wagner heads the list 
with eleven, while Verdi is second with six. 
The story of Wagner’s “ Parsifal,’’ for ex- 


ample, is told ir less than eleven full pages, ' 


enabling the readers to obtain an exceed- 
ingly clear idea of the plot. There is not a 
line of music in the whole book, it not 
being Mr. Law’s purpose to deal with the 
musical side of the operas. (Philadelphia: 
Hatch Music Company. Price, $1.50.) 

This is, of course, the experiences of a 
woman who adopted a child, in the absence 
of living children of her own. The title is 
used for the evident rexsson that when 
Stanley was taken on probation from the 
institution the decision to keep him was 
dueto the fact that he wanted to remain 
permanently with the kindly woman who 
had picked him out and brought him home. 
The author of the note-book sins herself 
Eleanor Davids, but in her introduction 
she admits that this isa pseudonym. She 
frankly states that one of her reasons for 
writing the book for publication is her be- 
lief in the advisability of childless married 
couples adopting homeless children. The 
fact that she speaks from experience will 
carry weight. 

There is more than casual interest in the 
pages of this book. It is the story of the 
development of a soul, the growth of char- 
acter. Instead of a baby girl, which the 
writer and her sympathetic husband had in 
mind, a five-year-old boy was selected for 
adoption. Stanley was the average child of 
respectable working people. He was not 
endowed with a monopoly of brightness, 
which some fond parents claim for their 
children, but he had, on the other hand, 
few vicious tendencies. The author was 
formerly a kindergartner, and she had the 
opportunity of putting into practice on her 
adopted child her ideas as to the proper 
methods for bringing up a boy. There were 
many serious problems to be confronted. 
Stanley had a temper which had to be 
conquered, but this was accomplished 
in a_ kindly buat effective manner. 
His adopted parents believed in eleven 
hours of sleep for a seven-year-old, and 
Stanley was packed off to bed at seven 
o’clock, with the firm belief that it made 
him grow. While the other children in the 
neighborhood were given pennies to spend, 
Stanley went without candy and gum, 
But he earned pennies of which he was 
proud and saved them like the model boy 
his mother wanted him to become. The 
author also has a word to say on the subject 
of “abominable sentimentalism ’’ between 
boys and girls, and she utters a strong pro- 
test against calling boys and girls ‘little 
sweethearts ”’ in the presence of the young- 
sters. ‘* The best thing a boy can have is a 
sister and the best thing for a girl is a 
brother,” are the writer’s opinions. All 
interested in child-study will find much of 
value in this volume. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Under the title ‘The Religion of an 

Educated Man,”’ we have three lectures de- 
livered to the students of Haverford Col- 
lege by Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
Plummer professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. They are entitled 
respectively ‘Religion as Education,”’ 
““The Message of Christ! to the Scholar’’ 
and “‘ Knowledge and Service.’’ There is no 
need to dwell on the scholar hip displayed 
in these admirable discourses, which are 
full of inspiring thoughts, expressed with a 
clarity and eloquence that will command 
the attention of cultivated thinkers, young 
and old. The lectures lead from one to the 
other in practical sequence, and nothing 
could be better in its way than the conclu- 
sion of this little volume: ‘‘ We are like 
those tapestry weavers of Paris who do their 
task at the back of the picture they create, 
and see only the fragments of design which 
they copy and the tangled threads and 
loose ends which they leave as they go 
on, until from time to time they rise 
from their corner and pass round to 
the other side and see the total form and 
color in which their hands have wrought. 
So, perhaps, some day, in this life or in 
another, we may be permitted to rise from 
our corner in the workroom of life and go 
round to the other side of things and see the 
total picture in which we have had our in- 
significant yet essential part; and then at 
last it will be plain that the plan of the 
Great Designer is perfected through the con- 
secration of each servant at his task, and 
that knowledge and service are but the op- 
posite sides of life which find their unity in 
the religion of an educated man.’’ The 
book is well adapted to the needs of the 
student and for others whose religious 
growth has been checked by unwise teach- 
ing. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00 net.) 
Monastic life and fashionable existence 
are admirably contrasted in ‘*‘ The Shutters 
of Silence,’ by G. B. Burgin. The hero is 
brought ap in the cloister of the Trappists 
who, it is well known,seldom speak ,but are 
practically dead while they are stil] in the 
land of the living. Heis taken from this 
retreat into the whirl and bustle of society, 
and he, of course, is subject to many heart 
burnings among his novel surroundings, for 
he is misunderstood and his early education, 
of course, does not help him on in his ex- 
periences with men and women who can- 
not appreciate the virtues of a mystic and a 
devotee. The descriptions of the ways and 
doings in the monastery are particularly 
happy, and the hero’s experiences in love 
are detailed with no little sympathy and 
truth, though an occasional melodramatic 
touch mars the symmetry of'an otherwise 
well-tuld novel. Mr. Burgin is charitable 
to the failings of his kind,and he treats them 
witE no little pathos and humor in this 
book -which will enhance his fame as a 
story-teller. (New York: The Smart Set 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.) 





Rotes and Queries. 


THE PANAMA INDIANS.—“*G. N.”: The Ind- 
jans along or near the Gulf of Darien are the 
only aborigines of the Isthmus of Panama who 
are now important in numbers. They have never 
permitted a white man to enter that part of the 
isthmus, and the region is marked “ unex- 
plored” on the best maps. The Indians of the 
remainder of the isthmus have been nearly 
wiped out, excepting the Guaymi, near Costa 
Rica, who still number about four thousand 
souls, and preserve their physical type, customs 
and speech. They are peaceable, but are practi- 
cally in sole possession of their country. It was 
revently reported that the Muoi tribe, a little 
farther East, had been reduced to three persons. 
The Dorasques, still farther East, are nearly 
extinct. Between the Chiriqui range and the Gulf 
of San Blas, fully half of the isthmus, 
all the aborigines have disappeared. They 
lived where Spanish ascendency prevailed, 
and either succumbed to persecution or 
were gradually absorbed by admixture with 
white and negro blood. This centrai part 
of theis:hmusis the region to which Jamaica 
has never ceased to send biacks and mulatto3 











the Indians nearest to South America have 
maintained their numericai strength and tribal 
organization, and have held the whites at arm’s 
length. We do not know that a single traveler 
has yet crossed their country. Their fathers for 
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since slavery was abolished in that island. But | Wri 


centuries strictly refused permission to aliens to 
land in their territory, and their aescenday:, 
have rigidly maintained the traditional police 
This is the region which the Colombian t;.,,.. 
would have to cross on a land march fromm | 
to the railroad. 

THE DEMAND FOR SNAKE VENoM.—«|,, 
quirer’’: The fact that there exists among 1), 
facturing chemists, or at any rate, a secti,;, aa 
them, a steady demand for snake venom has |,),,,, 
been known to the scientific world, but the pur}, , 
for which it is required has not been made p\,),, 
Hitherto the supply has been obtained 1)... 
from Asia, but it has always been more oy |... 
uncerta‘n in quantity and character. Rece); , 
however, Australia has appeared as a comp.t;;,, 
in the market, but to what extent canno: 
readily ascertained, for snake venom, }ik, 
radium, is measured by grains and comma), 
an almost fabulous price. A value of {,,, 
five dollars to five dollars and a hait ,., 
grain will amply repay the collector. Pos,i\,’, 
with further developments in medical s¢\«;,,. 
the demanc will increase and lead to a «;; 
sponding rise in price, the supply necessarily ;, 
maining limited. The headquarters of the \.. 
tralian supply are situated in Sydney, where |; 
industry became established by a skillful natu;., 
ist, whose name, although unfamiliar to the ,, 
eral public, is one well known in scientific cir, 
He obtains the venom from four varieties 
snake—the ‘death adder, the brown adder. . 
black adder and the tiger or brown ban: : 
adder. Each of these. has to be caught 1; 
jured, a task demanding considerable knowleq,., 
of the ways of snake life and no little skill in 1; 
work of capture. 

Wy STARS TWINKLE.—* K. N.”: The gre: 
aerial ocean over our headsis made up of an j)). 
finite multitude of moving currents and streay, 
of varying.density and temperature, al! in proc- 
ess of continued change and adjustment due t., 
the heating of the atmosphere by the sun durin, 
the day and cooling by radiation at night. The 
atmosphere is full of little waves of steamin: 
masses of air somewhat resembling the ri pples in 
a shallow stream of water flowing over graye! 
And if the astronomer will point his telescope on 
a bright star and remove the eye-piece, so as tv 
look directly upon the object-glass illuminated 
by the light of the star, he may see these stream. 
ing currents dancing in all their complexity 
It is these little waves in the air, continues 
Professor See, iu the Atlantic, which cause 
the twinkling of the fixed stars. As the waves 
are passing before our eyes they act like prisms 
detiecting the light first this way and then that, 
producing flashes of the spectral colorsand some. 
times almost extinguishing the stars, so that mo- 
meontarily they appear to go out. In high, dry 
countries where the atmosphere is quiescent 
these waves are generally diminished in impor- 
tance; and astronomers have noticed that in 
such localities the scintillation of the stars al- 
most ceases. There the air is quite free from 
agitating currents, and the astronomers can 
make good observations. 

RADIUM AND HELIVM.—‘ J. 8. T.”: A cor- 
respondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung writes to 
that paper from London, that Sir William Ramsey, 
the noted chemist, in a lecture on Nov. 26, stated 
that the metal radium can change into helium. 
The heavy gas em.tted by radium shows at first 
in the spectrum analysis the lines of radium: 
the spectrum of the gas, however, if inclosed in a 
tube, gradually changes tillthe distinct spectrum 
of helium becomes visible. The changing proc- 
ess begins on the fourth and ends on the twelfth 
day. It has, therefore, been observed for the 
first time how one element changes into another. 
Professor Ramsey expressed the opinion that all 
elements perhaps change slowly, but that man 
does not live long enough to observe the change. 
Sir William Ramsey and the chemist Soddy are 
now examining more minutely how much helium 
can be formed from radium and how long the 
changing process lasts. 

“ ARTIFICIAL” PEARLS. — “ Carl’: A report 
from the Osaka (Japan) exposition, published in 
European papers, says a Japanese has devised 
a plan for the artificial production of pearls. His 
method is to put a grain of sand or foreign sub- 
stance forcibly into pearl oysters, which he 
afterwards puts back in the beds. In this way 
he gets pearls so like natural pearls that con- 
noisseurs cannot tellthem apart. It would be 
strange, thinks one writer, if they,could, for the 
method employed by the Japanese is the one 
employed by nature. It is a well-known fact 
that pearls are produced by a grain of sand or 
some other foreign substance falling into the open 
oyster and beingcovered by the same substance 
as the interior of the shell. The pearls thus pro- 
duced are sold so cheaply that a fear is gaining 
ground that they may affect the market for 
*‘ real” pearls—that is, pearls produced by acci- 
dents to the oysters rather than by the efforts of 
man. The “artificial” pearls are being put tu 
exactly the same uses as the “ real” ones. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hougb- 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Regts- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 
To Members.—Males, $3: females, 81. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers. if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 
Non-Members.— Males, 35; females. 82. Over one 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, #1. 
te All blanks furnished free. 
Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Svpt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and blank’ 


therefor. 
ress F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for m- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

foi aon Ss. ping 2 eee, R. ‘. 

] ring an ransferring Ayrshire 

Cattle furnished free. - — 

The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 

£1.50 postage paid; Monthly Milk Kecords for the 
table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Blanks 

for extending pedigree to five generations, $1 per 1. 

All the above may be ot tained from the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering.—To Members, $1 for each 

entry of animals under two years old.and #2 each for 

animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents each. 

Duplicate certificates of either entry or transfer. 2 

cnts each. Double the above amounts in each case 

to Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained from 

tLe Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W.17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jerse 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests < 
Kegistered Jersey Cows, furnished free of chars: 
upon application to the Secretary. 
Fees for Registering: To non-members, #2 each hea . 
male or female. To members of the Club, #1 ea: 
head, male or female. All animals over two yea! 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, $25. 
Transfers are recorded free, if presented within ‘ 
days from date of delivery. Transfers present’ 4 
after 90 days, $1 each. 
Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. Bi 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests r+ 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1698, $2 per voluime 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leat!i«’ 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, #' 
page-~, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to Juty ! 


The By- ws of the Club, giving full rules to be f 
lowed in securing registration and transfer. 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited. 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieu! 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Vete' 
nary Institution in America. All experienced tea‘ 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Sessiv’ 
October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can 














R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March . Pairs and trios not aim 
rite to pigs W. D. HOWLAND. 


R. F. D. No. 1, Keddiek, Il 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd on more yoipes in 1900.” 1901 and 1902 than — 
pay Rafe herd ma the world. If you want st 
rom 

sas at W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 





Wanted—Prices. 


Tam in market to buy 100 yearling registered Shror 
shire rams; also 100 two-year-old registered Shrop 





shire ewes bred to lamb in March. a 
J. T. NOONEN, Deer Trail, Co!- 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
hack. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 

-erheated. The saddle with its weight 
-.bs the back. Under the bridle and straps 

ce little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
rofresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 


Pouitry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 

Nearly every farm should have a well- 

ept poultry department. If the farmer or 
other member of his family is interested in 
‘nis industry, he is the person who should 
manage it. If there is no member who likes 
owls then don’t keep them, for they will 
not pay. To make a success comfortable 
and convenient buildings are needed, not 
necessarily expensive. 

A FARM BUILDING. 

4 house to accommodate one hundred 
hens ought not to cost over $100, and should 
be built as follows: Fifty feet long, twelve 
wide, with a twenty-five foot long shed at 
each end. The building should be divided 
in the centre, giving each flock of fifty an 
apartment 25x12 and a 25x12 shed. No lum- 
ber larger than 2x6 1s needed. There should 
be a platform two feet wide and twenty 
inches from the ground in the rear of the 
building inside to catch the droppings. The 
roost of 2x3 scantling should be ten inches 
above the platform, but not connected with 
it. There should be twelve nest boxes for 
each flock of fifty, and the boxes should 
open in the rear for the entrance of the 
hens, the eggs being taken out through 
a hinged door in the front. The front sill 
of the building should be 2x6 inches and a 
narrow board attached in front of this sill 
forms a feed trough the entire length of the 
apartment, so all the fowls may eat without 
crowding. Only one-fourth of the front 
should be glass because it makes too great a 
difference in warmth between day and night 
and the fowls take cold. The building 
should be filled with six inches of coarse, 
sharp sand and the shed be filled with eight 
to ten inches of leaves or straw. The best 
location for a house is on the southeastern 
slope and near an orchard. 

AN ALL-AROUND FLOCK. 


It is desirable to select a breed of fowls 
for general farm purposes that are hardy, 
prolific winter layers, medium size and 
early to mature, plump in body and yellow 
legs. A cross of the Leghorn and Light 
Brahma makes one of the best crossbred 
fowls. There is no fowl better for farmers 
than the Plymouth Rock, and the chickens 
of this breed bring the highest prices in the 
market, making plump broilers at eight 
weeks old; the pullets laying at five and six 
months a dark brown egg. The Wyandotte 
comes next. e 

GROWING AND FEEDING. 

Chickens should be hatched during the 
months of April and May, and then they 
will lay from November to February, when 
eggs are high. The food given poultry 
should contain the elements to keep them 
in a healthy condition and furnish the 
proper ingredients for egg production, and 
we find these in milk, corn, oats, wheat, 
lime, grassand potatoes. At daybreak give 
the fowls a warm mash, one-third in bulk 
of corn and oats ground together in equal 
parts; one-third wheat middlings, one-sixth 
ground beef scraps or boiled meat, one-sixth 
boiled potatoes, and the best results come 
when this can be mixed with skim or but- 
termilk. Feed only what they will eat up 
clean in ten minutes. 

Fresh clover, rowen that has been run 
through a hay eutter and placed in a tight 
barrel with boiling hot water poured on it 
and let steam may be given in the afternoon. 

At noon seatter whole grain or cracked 
corn inthe seratching sheds. It is impor- 
tant that the hens should work—but they 
should have constantly before them clean, 
fresh water or milk, ground oyster shells 
and green food. When warm weather 
comes the fowls are naturally more vigor- 
ous and need feeding but twice a day, and if 
allowed the range of the farm will need no 
green stuff. 

THE BREEDING FLOCK. 

After repeated experiments I find that the 
eggs hatch better and the chickens are 
stronger where the breeding stock is allowed 
unlimited range. It is advisable to pro- 
cure fresh blood each season by purchasing 
males ina different tamily, as the change 
of blood increases the laying qualities. In 
breeding allow twelve females to one male. 
As the hens become broody about March 1, 
Place them in the hatching room and they 
probably resume their setting proclivi- 

les 

Select large, well-formed, dark-colored 
eggs and place eleven under each hen dur- 
Ing March, thirteen afterwards. It 1s nec- 
essary that the coming chicks be free from 
vermin that they may grow and thrive. 

The only safe and sure remedy that I have 
ever used is ** tobacco dust.”? I sprinkle it 








throvich the feathers of the hen and over 
the nest at the time of setting and three or 
four jays before hatching. 
THE CHICKS. 
Allow both hen and chickens to remain 


twen'. four hours on the nest after hatch- 
'ns,a> they will need no food during that 


time. The hen and chicks may then be re- 

mover io a dry coop 2x3 feet on the bottom 

and having a movable board floor covered 

With '\« hay ehaff. Each eoop should be 

Places twelve feet from the other in a 

ana ! place with southern exposure, 
ere t) 


“ chicks may be allowed to run out 
inthe sun. The hen should be 
1 the coop for four days and then 
‘very fair day after the grass is 


and ba. 
CON fit, 4) 
Can ry 
dry, 
Ry “'st food should be stale bread in a 
they ; ‘ dition, fed every two hours till 
eerk.. “ two weeks old; from two to six 
beak. vo times daily; first feed at day- 
may hy. wet they are four weeks old they 
ba ep the same soft food prescribed for 
milk ean we Where skimmilk or butter- 
“1 be used, it will place the chickens 


in the mark : 
out market two weeks earlier than with- 


When on rn AND PROFITS. 
. sea chicks are six weeks old, they can 
Will ie es to some other place where they 
lees ‘ee Tesh hunting grounds for insects 
" “ey should have small portable 


houses eight feet long, tour feet wide, three 
feet in front and five feet in the rear, with 
tight roof and floor. The sides of the build- 
ing should be boarded perpendicularly, 
leaving one-inch space between each two 
boards to insure perfect ventilation. There 
should be two roosts, 2x3 spruce joist, run- 
ning lengthwise of the house. Such a 
building provides a healthy, natural place 
for forty chickens till the cockerels are 
ready for market, and the pullets till they 
are ready to lay. When the chickens are 
changed they should be moved at night and 
kept shut up for a couple of days, when 
they may be let out at dusk, and fed the 
first time near their new quarters. If they 
can have a corn field to roam in so much the 
better. And after the hay is gathered, 
they can be advantageously placed on the 
field. If the chickens have had an abun- 
dance of nutritious food, the young males 
should market as broilers about June 10, 
weighing when dressed about five poundsa 
pair, at forty cents a pound, or $1 each. 
The cost of raising has not exceeded twenty- 


months old for six cents a pound, live 
weight. April pullets will commence lay- 
ingin October. Theold hens should have 
been killed in August for the summer hotel 
trade. 

After one has cared for one hundred hens 
for a year, he should be competent to man- 
age six hundred with equally good results; 
should make a net income of $1000 a year. 
It isthe lack of attention to the detail and 
the departure from nature’s laws that make 
failures. A. C. HAWKINS. 

Worcester County, Mass. 

Egg Supplies Increasing. 


Receipts of fresh stock are by no means 
large in Boston as yet, being not over two- 
thirds the amount for the corresponding 
period of last year, but stock from the 
Southwest has begun to arrive and the price 
has weakened slightly. 

At Chicago shipments of eggs from the 
Southwest are increasing and are of good 
quality, although a few lots come injured 
by the cold weather. Dealers generally ex- 
pect that prices will decline as svon as the 
arrivals from Kentucky and the Southwest 
show any marked increase. At present, 
however, the situation continues quite firm 
at leading Northern markets. There is 
practically no storage stock on the market, 
while last year it was the storage eggs that 
helped to force down prices so fast. 


Poultry in Good Demand. 


Special report for this paper by S. L. Burr 
& Co.: “ The condition of the poultry mar- 
ket at the present time iz a quick, active 
one, with prospects of very moderate re- 
ceipts brought about by the fact that most 
of the Western shippers are about closing 
up their poultry season, and this makes the 
fresh arrivals quite moderate. We look for 
no considerable advance in prices, as the 
accumulation for the past three months has 
been placed on the freezers for future use 
and are seeking a market, and as scon as 
the prices warrant this stock will be placed 
on the market, which will prevent any con- 
siderable advance in fresh arrivals. 

‘*Fowls are selling generally ut 14 to 15 
cents; chickens take a wide range, if fancy ; 
large and soft-meated they are selling at 18 
to 20 cents, while common, inferior stock, 
and coarse, stagey stock is selling at 13 to14 
cents ; fancy capons are in fairly good de- 
mand and would sell from 20 to 22 cents; 
fancy turkeys from 20 to 22 cents, just 
according to the size and quality of the 
stock. 

“* We look for about present conditions to 
prevail on poultry for next week’s arrivals. 
It is a good time for farmers to realize on 
their poultry, if they have any stock to 
come forward.”’ 








torticuitural. 


Co-operative Fruit Selling. 

The central packing house system was 

adopted at Catawba Island in 1891, and it 
has resulted in a great saving to the grow- 
ers. The association confines its attention 
mostly to peaches, though pears and grapes 
are also handled. About a thousand acres 
of fruit land are controlled by the thirty-four 
members, and the crop of 155,000 peach 
trees is shipped each year. The main build- 
ing, in which the packing is done, is fifty- 
five by one hundred feet. A platform runs 
along one side, which is three feet higher 
than the floor of the packing house. In tbe 
operation of receiving and packing the 
fruit, there is no pooling, and each man’s 
grades are given proper credit. 
Top prices are realized, in some cases 
twenty cents a bushel more than outside 
growers could obtain, and there is a demand 
for cull grades as well as for the best. The 
commission men come to buy at the pack- 
ing house, so that very little of the fruit 
has to be consigned. From seventeen to 
nineteen cents a bushel covers the expense 
of handling, including manager’s salary, 
postage, telegraph, etc. In the height of 
the season, it requires forty-five hands to 
turn over the three thousand bushels that 
come in daily. The greatest distance which 
any of the growers have to carry fruit is 74 
miles. No cuoling station is required, as 
the peaches are picked during the day and 
delivered the same vening. In afew hours 
they are safe in the refrigerator cars and 
started on their journey. The regulations 
require that the peaches be brought to the 
packing house in bushel baskets and on 
spring wagons. It isa also stipulated that 
members must stay in the association dur- 
ing the working season, and if any sales 
are made outside, a forfeit has to be paid. 

It is in treating with the railway com- 
panies that the advantage of the organiza- 
tion is most clearly seen. The officials are 
always ready to consider claims. Only in 
the early part of the season and foc nearby 
markets is the express used. Most of the 
sales are made in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, though the small towns of Ohio and 
Indiana take hundred-bushel orders. Rates 
are secured at competitive points of forty 
cents a hundred for distances of a hundred 


miles. 


a 
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Apple Markets in Good Shape. 


Trade in apples is rather quiet because 
both supply and demand have been some- 
what checked by the severe weather. But 
prime have for some time been very firm, 
with arising tendency, and this week the 
quotations in our market columns have 
been marked up in some cases to corre- 
spond with actual sales made Wednesday 
and Thursday. The top prices are oom- 
manded by comparatively few lots. The 
difference between prices for apples of 
northern New England and those from the 
southern part of that section is owing to 
the better keeping qualities of the northern 
fruit;-a matter of increasing importance as 
the season advances, and also to the fact 
that many rather poor lots are shipped from 
nearby points, including grades which would 
hardly pay to have been shipped from a dis- 
tance, and these lower grades depress the 
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average of quotations. The distinction be- 
tween apples from northern and those from 
southern sections is not so decided as might 
be inferred from the quotations. There 
are choice lots from Massachusetts or- 
chards that bring top prices, equal to any 
from Maine or northern New York. The 
distinction means that the general run of 
shipments at this season is better from the 
North than from the South, a fact which 
causes dealers to quote them separately for 
the most part. 

The New York market is active and 
prices on most lines are about 25 cents 
higher than last quotations. 

Apple exports are going forward at a good 
rate and foreign markets are reported good, 
especially at Liverpool and Hamburg. Rus- 
sets and Baldwins sold at Hamburg last 
week at $5.50 to $6, the supply being rather 
light at that point. Choice apples in the 
English markets hold at about $3 per bur- 
rel. Some fancy lots bring more. 

George R. Meeker: “ There are still large 
holdings in cold storage and common store- 
houses, but the market seems able to take 
care of all that are offered at good prices. 
The demand from the West is especially 
good; prices range from $2.10 to $2.50 in 
most cases. The export trade is reasonably 
active, and I am confident that exports this 
year will reach or pass the three-million- 
barrel mark.” 

For the week the receipts of apples at 
Boston were 36,195 barrels, against 21,979 
barrels for the same time last year. 

Latest cable advices to G. A. Cochrane, 
Feb. 3, from England’s markets, give apple 
markets as active and prices slightly higher. 
Demand large and active. Supply hardly 
equal to demand. Nets come to $2.50 and 
$3 here in Boston for Baldwins, Ben 
Davis and other red varieties. Some very 
fancy give nets at $3.50. Golden Russets 
selling well, nets being $2.75 and $3.50. 
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Jottings by Fruit Growers. 


When the black knot fastens itself upon 
a plum tree, that is virtually the end of the 
tree’s usefulness.—George N. Huntoon, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Nothing in horticulture has received so 
much abuse and liyed and prospered under 
it,as the Ben Davis.—J. Webster, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. 

Tosum up, buy good, thrifty trees from a 
reliable nursery, or from an agent repre- 
senting a reliable nursery. Plant carefully 
in soll adapted to kind of fruit you want to 
grow. If you donot understand the prun- 
ing of tops and roots at planting time, em- 
ploy some one whv has had experience to 
do the work foryou. Cultivate thoroughly, 
for on this depends a strong, healthy 
growth.—S. A. Gutshalf, New Germantown, 
Pa. 

The Admiral Dewey isa promising new 
peach, free from rot and nearly a free- 
stone. New Prolific, Kalamazoo and Bruns- 
wick are the Michigan standard sorts.— 
Prof. L. R. Tafts, Agricultural College, 
Mich. 





Current Happenings. 
The Rev. Dr. John Fox, one of the corre- 
spondents of the American Bible Society, 
says that the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, which is soon to celebrate ite cen- 
tenary throughout the world, receives in 
pecuniary aid three times as much as the 
society with similar purposes in this coun- 
try. Dr. Fox says that the American Bible 
Society has been officially bidden to the high 
festivities to be held in England, which are 
to be celebrated not only in London, but also 
throughout Great Britain, with meetings 
that will extend over a week’s time. The 
American Bible Society will be represented 
by its foreign secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Edward P. Ingersoll, and it is hoped that 
Ambassador Choate will speak of its good 
work. The American Bible Society invites 
all the churches in the United States to ob- 
servethe Universal Bible Sunday on Marché 
with services of a jubilant character. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
about 180,000,000 copies of the Sacred Script- 
ures. and the American society, which 
has been in existence eighty-seven years, 
has only distributed seventy-two million. 
Last year the British sent out six million 
Bibles, three times as many as its American 
eo-laborer. The British society during its 
career has issued translations in about 370 
languages, while the American has issued 
them in about one hundred. There have been 
collaborations in some of these languages, so 
the total number of these languages is 436, 
instead of 470. According to Dr. Cox, the 
American Bible Society **is facing the old 
and dismal alternative of debt or severe re- 
trenchment unless welcome relief shall come 
before spring,” and he calls attention to the 
fact that the magnitude of the work yet to 
be done will tax both societies, for he as- 
serts that in Britain’s Indian Empire there 
are still 108 languages untouched by the 





Bible contest, and that in our own Philip- 


pines fifty or more languages are without 
Bibles. There are, he says, of the 2500 lan- 
guages spoken upon earth, only ascanty one 
hundred that have complete Bibles, one 
hundred or less full New Testaments, while 
less that 250 have a few books contuining a 
Gospel ortwo. He believes that the modern 
movement of these British and American 
societies has done quite as much as steam or 
electricity to advance the progress of civili- 
zation. 


The fortieth annual report of the Tem- 
porary Asylum for Discharged Female Pris- 
oners at Dedham shows that the institution 
is temporarily in debt, owing to the making 
of necessary improvements. It has received 
some generous donations during the year, 
but still not enough to relieve the officers 
from financial anxiety. More annual sub- 
scribers are needed to keep the home from 
exceeding its income, and these would’ no 
doubt be forthcoming if its object were more 
fully understuod. It cares for women after 
their discharge from prison or any reforma- 
tory place of confinement, and for girls and 
women placed by the judge on probation. 
While in the asylum the inmates receive 
training in sewing, laundry and house 
work, and earnest efforts are made to im- 
prove their mental, moral and spiritual con- 
dition. A nursery is also provided for 
children under five years, who accompany 
the mothers who find a refuge in the grand 
old farmhouse, which was converted into 
an asylum on Nov. 16, 1864. On this occa- 
sion there were addresses by Gov. John A. 
Andrew and by Dr.,now Bishop Huntington, 
and others. The first inmate was a woman 
from Dedham jail, who was brought in by 
Miss Chickering, the revered founder of the 
home. Women were also brought in by other 
philanthropic persons, chief among whom 
was Miss Sarah Burnham who, for nearly 
three decades, labored to help fallen women 
lead the better life. Fifteen or sixteen years 
ago an agent was appointed, whose chief 
duty it is to see arrested women who de- 
sire the help of a retreat like this admir- 
able one. She visits the House of Deten- 
tion daily, and talks with the prisoners, 
seeing at least three thousand of them 
annually, and pays particular attention to 
“ first arrests.”? The founder of this refuge 
said toward the end of her life, ‘* Let the 
asylum testify to the loving kindness of 
our loving Father,’ and it certainly carries 
out her advice to the letter. Therefore it is 
deserving of every encouragement from the 
philanthropically inclined, as Mrs. Susan D. 
Nickerson, the able and intelligent agent, 
shows in her report, which is endorsed in 
the report of the board of managers, signed 
by Sarah E. Dexter, secretary pro tem. 
During the year closing Sept. 30, 1903, there 
were one hundred and seven women in the 
asylum and twenty-two children, and the 
average number of inmates for the same. 
period was thirty-six. Twenty-five were 
sent to places, twenty were left to provide 
for themselves, seven sent to other institu- 
tions, twenty returned to friends and seven 
left without permission. Subscriptions and 
donations for the ‘‘ Dedham Home ”’ may be 
sent to Miss Annie E. Wilson, 161 Harvard 
street, Brookline. 


Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff has presented the 
Emanu-El Sisterhood of Personal Service 
with $18,500, thus enabling the community 
to free itself from debt. The president of 
the organization is Mrs. William Einstein, 
and the donor is one of its vice-presidents. 
It does much good among the deserving 
poor and helpless, and when the new home 
was opened at East Eighty-second 
street, New York, the women who man- 
aged its affairs were promised assistance 
from charitable people. Nevertheless, when 
it was opened there was a mortgage on the 
building which has now been lifted by Mrs. 
Schiff’s benevolence. This Jewish insti- 
tution has its kindergarten, criche, employ- 
ment bureau, mothers’clubs, clnbs for young 
people, and gives lessons in cooking and 
sewing. 
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The Saunterer. 


A friend of mine who dropped into the 
Boston Theatre one night last week to see 
Charles Warner in “‘ Drink,” said he never 
saw sO Many men go out between the acts. 
I suppose they were going to imbibe cold 
water in the lobby, for assuredly they would 
not take anything stronger after watching 
the downward course of the hero of the 
moral drama they were witnessing. My in- 
formant tells me, nevertheless, that there 
was a suspicious odor of snakeroot about 
when they returned. Perhaps, however, 
the French workman, who dances himself 
out of existence, was only regarded as a 
creation of the imagination and that no 
**such pusson,” in the language of the 
friend of Sairy Gamp, somewhat noted for 
her indulgence in strong potations, ever ex- 
isted. And as to the lesson conveyed in 
sermon or play, it’s always the other fellow 








to whom it applies. 


One of the new rich, a man not used 
to the conventionalities of society, was 
asked one day last week if there were 
many at his daughter’s coming-out party. 

‘* Well, there were fewer than we ex- 
pected,’’ he replied, ‘*‘ but then,’’ he added 
proudly, ‘‘she received a whole bushel 
basketful of regrets.”’ 

The old saying that what one does not 
know fails to trouble one, will apply in 
his case, as well as the old adage regard- 
ing ignorance, bliss, folly and wisdom. 


At one of our libraries, the other day, a 
woman asked for Wagner’s ‘“‘Idylls of the 
King.” In the sweet by and by she will 
doubtless inquire for Tennyson’s ‘* Parsi- 
fal.’’ People will continue to mix those 
babies up, because their creators have both 
ventured into the wide field of the Arthur- 
ian legends. The Knights of the Round 
Table have a great many more sins to an- 
swer for than are set down by either poet or 
composer. 


One meets with strange characters on the 
trains of the elevated road. The other 
morning an old fellew, who was apparently 
interested in everybody’s business but his 
own, got on the car, and annoyed all the 
passengers by making loud comments on 
everything that was going on about him. A 
charming young woman who had been sit- 
ting opposite to him, dropped her pocket- 
book on the floor in her haste to get out at 
her station, and a young man who had al- 
ready reached the platform turned back to 
pick it up, and handed it to her with a polite 
lifting of the hat. Therecipient, of course, 
beamed her thanks, whereat the critical old 
curmudgeon gave a knowing look at the fair 
damsel and said: 

** Did you drop that on purpose? ”’ 

He was annihilated by a glance as she re- 
plied: 

“Yes, 1 wanted to test your politeness, 
but I see you have none.” 

After this he buried his head in the paper 
which she had also let fall, and had noth- 
ing more to say till he arrived at Sullivan 
square. 


It’s a great affliction to be a big man on 
occasions, as an acquaintance of mine dis- 
covered not long since. He saw an adver- 
tisement setting forth that a suit of clothes 
would be made to order at a very low price, 
and thought he would avail himself of the 
chance to secure a bargain, so he left 
his measure for garments announced as 
marvels of cheapness. When he went 
for them, however, he was met with the in- 
sulting remark: 

“J did not make that suit up. I did 
not expect to be called upon to dress a 
“behemoth?” 

And now the disappointed customer 
wonders why he was not told at once that 
the tailor only wanted to suit dwarfs, and 
he marvels at the cowardice which took a 
week to call him a monster. 

I passed C. Leslie Allen, now with his 
daughter Viola at the Colonial Theatre, on 
the street the other day, and this chance 
meeting recalled to me the time wheu he 
was ainember of the old Aurora Amateur 
Dramatic Club, which used to give occa- 
sionaliperformances on Saturday nights at 
the Howard Atheneum, when professional 
actors were not allowed to perform on ac- 
count of an old Puritan regulation. Mr. 
Allen had as fellow members of the Aurora 
the late R. F. McClaunin, long of the Boston 
Museum Stock Company, W. J. Lemoyne, 
the veteran comedian, now ill in New York, 
and the late George M. Baker, so well 
known as the author of plays for amateurs 
and from his long connection with the pub- 
lishing house of Lee & Shepard. 
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——Iron and steel exports during the month of 
December, for which the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, through its bureau of statis- 
tics, has just presented complete figures. show 
an increase of $1,597,938, compared with Decem- 
ber of the preceding year. This increase, while 
distributed through a wide range of articles, is 
found especially in steel rails and locomotives. 
—Mr. Carroll S. Page of Hyde Park, Vt., will 
in April next, have commenced the fiftieth year 
of his mercantile life. Mr. Page is one of the 
best-known merchants in the Green Mountain 
State, and has developed a business which has 
not only been a great credit to himself, but an 
honor to the community in which he has lived for 
so many years. 

—tThe Treasury Department has issued in- 
structions permitting the importation of meat, 
cattle and hides from the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Great Britain, Ireland, Channel Island, 
North America, Central America, South America 
and Mexico, as, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, their importation will not tend to 
the introduction of contagious diseases. 

—~Not a quarter of an inch of rain has fallen 
in South California this season. The drought is 
almost unprecedented; colonies of bees are dying, 
and not a pound of honey will be shipped this 
year. Cattle and sheep are reported starving to 
death by thousands on the desert ranges and the 





islands. 
——Engliand paid to the outside world for 


articles of food and drink, last year, the cnor, 


mous sum of $1,141,000,000, which is equivalent 
to 42} per cent. of the total imports for the y:ar 
or $25 per capita. The increase in the value 0 
food imports over the previous year was near 
$50,000,000. Of the total imports, food represents 
in round figuresSforty-two per cent., raw mate- 
rials thirty-two per cent. and manufactured goods 
twenty-six per cent. , 

——The students of the Rhode Island poultry 
class have been enjoying several rare treats of 
late. Jan. 13, Franklane L. Sewell of Michigan, 
the noted poultry artist, gave two illustrated 
lectures on the “ Evolution of Typesin Poultry.’ 
The illustrations were crayon sketches made 
during the lecture. These were left for the use 
of the class, and are highly prized by the 
students. They show both the artistic skill of 
the lecturer and a thorough knowledge of the 
characteristics of the different breeds. The de- 
velopmont of the cochin from the Shanghai, and 
the evolution of the Barred Plymouth Rock from 
the American Dominique by the admixture of 
Black Java blood were some of the changes illus- 
trated. Three days,Jan.14-16, were spent in visiting 
various poultry plants in eastern Massachusetts. 
The following week, besides the routine classes, 
Dr. Brigham of Marlboro, Mass., director of the 
Columbia Poultry Correspondence School, who 
founded the poultry school connected with 
this college, spent three days here lecturing 
twice each day upon his favorite theme to the 
evident delight and benefit of all who heard his 
clear and thorough exposition of poultry science. 
On Friday, Jan. 22,and Monday, Jan. 25, Mr. E. 
C. Tefft of Wakefield, one of the most successful 
poultry specialists in southern Rhode Island, 
lectured, using as illustration a few living speci- 
mens of some of the standard breeds. Saturday, 
Jan. 23, was spent in visiting poultry farms in 
East Greenwich and Apponaug. The poultry’ 
club meetings Monday and Wednesday even- 
Ings give opportunity for general discussion by 
the students, many of whom are themselves 
practical poultrymen. 

—aAn interesting feature of a recent official 
report is the incidental estimate of population 
for 1904 for the Massachusetts cities of more than 
ten thousand inhabitants, based on the per cent. 
of growth before the last census. The estimate 
for the State is 2,195,869, which shows how large 
& proportion of the population live in the cities. 
Of the five largest cities Boston has 617,950 in- 
habitants; Worcester, 136,925; Fall River, 119,349; 
Lowell, 104,402; Cambridge, 100,198. 

—The American hen is still ahead in the in- 
ternational contest held under the auspices of 
the Australian government, the Ameriean flock 
having laid 937 eggs, against 865 eggs of their 
nearest competitors. 

——The State Horticultural Association of 
Pennsylvania had a two days session last week 
at Lancaster The meeting was well attended 
and one of the most interesting in the history 
of the organization. The two most important 
papers were one on “ San Jose Scale,” by Profes- 
sor Surface, economic zoologist of Pennsylvania, 
and “ Cold Storage,” by Professor fulton of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. Pro- 
fessor Suriace gave a particularly interesting 
talk on the effects of and the way to fight the 
San Jose scale.' The association will meet next 
year at Harrisburg. The officers who served 
in 1903 were re-elected. They are as follows: 
President, Howard A. Chase, Philadelphia; Vice- 
Presidents, Gabriel Hiester, Harrisburg; W. T. 
Creasy, Catawissa; D. C. Ruff, Shirsmentown; 
Recording Secretary, Enos B. Engle, Waynes- 
boro; Corresponding Secretary, William P. Brin- 
ton, Christiana, and Chairman General Staff 
Fruit Committee, Prof. R. L. Watts, Scaip Level 

——In Connecticut the crop of hay stands first, 
with tobacco second, the hay crop reaching 
$10,000,600. 

——The Colrain (Miss.) Grange has extended 
an invitation to the Franklin County Agricultural 
Society to hold an Institute in connection with 
the Massachusetts Fruit Growers Association, 
at Memorial Hall, Colrain, at a date to be ar- 
ran ed later. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 








valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Dlustratea, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Care tor 
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» than is 
expositor of the 


sristence, 
existen 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowl 4 
of is well-known breeder. The mn 


tical breeder. Prospective 
ras will find this book interesting 


breeders 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 


interesting and instru tive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. “ 


‘“ It seems to us abook which these who are —¥ 


cats will be glad to read.”—George T. 
Dumb Amimalt, Boston. 
“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 


Angora and othe: cats. It is tastufully bound and 
full ¥, ilustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, 5 
“ Volume of highest authority, ex ly enter- 
fall of facts, beautifully illus — Ameri- 
can , Boston, Mass. 
sce riots postpaid. $1.35. For sale by booksellers o1 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
BS0 Wouehi:. ‘on Street, Boston, Mass. 











POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preat 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping Bouttry; amy | Yards ot 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Betting thy 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Pre ng Poultry for 





Market; Diseases of Po 3; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizings Receipts and Incu $ 
se of Green Bone for Poultry, 
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Sent to any address on recipe of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLouGH- 


t WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 
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In reading how Miss Goosenberger tried 
to evade an officer our first impression is 
that he must have caught her by the tip end 
of her name. 





Phonographic records of Emperor Wil- 
iam’s voice have been deposited in the pho- 
netic archives of Harvard. Why not in the 
Germanic Museum? 
—_——_--— > 
The possibility that Mr. Hearst may be- 
come a presidential candidate fades into 
insignificance compared with the likelihood 
of his establishing a new newspaper in 
Boston. People voie on presidential candi- 
dates. 
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The most appalling thing that we have 
recently seen in the newspaper is an 
illustrated account of how three young 
people may get together and perform si- 
multaneously on a piano, an organ and a 
violin. 








There is something interestingly sym- 
bolic in the story from Grand Forks, 
Alaska, of the miners who are undermining 
their own homes in search of gold. Many 
men are doing much the same thing right 
here in Boston. 
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It is a pity that Mr. Conried ot New York 
and Mr. Conrad of Munich cannot com- 
promise matters and appear together on the 
stage of the Metropolitan as joint chorus to 
Parsifal. Conrad and Conried would look 
so well on the bill. 

The policeman’s lot is admittedly not the 
happiest, but it is still happy enough to 
justify Judge Emmons in discouraging the 
ambition of candidates whose most evident 
merit is an acquaintance with somebody 
who possesses influence. 

Let us thank fortune that the Hub hasn’t 
to face the problem said to be confronting 
Chicago. It is reported that there’s only 
money enough in the treasury to clean half 
the streets and the terrible question is 
which side shall be cleaned. 

Despite the fact that the maple sugar in- 
dustry is failing, our sister State of Ver- 
mont is reported to possess a worthy citi- 
zeness who is now one hundred and four- 
teen years old and declares her intention to 
live to be one hundred and twenty. 

Affairs in the East offer a great opportu- 
nity to show how well you can pronounce 
Russian and Japanese; and now that the 
Whistler Memorial is so near at hand a 
certain glibness in the Japanese is one of 
the first essentials to a place in Boston so- 
ciety. 
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Youthful Yeggmen evidently find recrea- 
tion in the evolutions of the stage German— 
at least so we may judge from the following 
note found by thejanitor of a Lynn school- 
house the other morning: ‘*To the mug 
what runs this joint. Weeat your candy 
and toss your desk up some already yet. 
Yeggmen.’’ 


_— 
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That sometimes useful organization, the 
National Farmers Congress, has shown a 
disposition of late to return to the wallow 
and roll itself in semi-partisan mudholes. 
Politics is another name for ruin for any 
association that really wishes to do some- 
thing worth while for the farmers rather 
than to attract attention for its leaders. 


_— 
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We are interested to note that Provost 
Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania 
considers the greatest danger that threatens 
the modern college student is ** separation 
from the sacred influences of home, and 
probably church life.” When the influ- 
ences are genuinely sacred we strongly im- 
agine that they have a more lasting quality 
than the Pennsylvania educator would seem 
to indicate. 











> 
At the close of a trial in New York the 
other day, wherein a woman was suing the 
city for damages caused by falling through 
an unprotected opening in the street, the 
mad wag of a lawyer representing the city 
offset evidence entirely in the plaintiff’s 
favor by remarking that she had won a 
good husband during her illness. The jury 
immediately and cheerfully agreed that in 
such a case the city really owed the plaint- 
iff nothing whatever. 





The Rhode Island State Board of Agri- 
culture is waking up in earnest this season 
if its recent communication to the State 
Senate isany sign. It asks fora system of 
nursery inspection and for better laws con- 
cerning cattle inspection, and for less ex- 
pense in the process. These are live ques- 
tions and there should be nv great difficulty 
in settling them to the satisfaction of the 
farmers. Agricultural affairs of the State 
have too long been left at the mercy of pol- 
itical interests, but better days are in sight. 

= 

Perhaps if all the institutions in the 
country that need money for some specific 
purpose were stood in line Harvard’s need 
of a new library building would be the most 
obviously surprising. The Harvard Li- 
brary is so important, to say nothing of its 
historic interest, that the fact of its having 
so completely outgrown its present quarters 
is something, one would imagine, that would 
have appealed long ago to a modern fairy 
godfather. It is to be hoped that this fairy 
godfather will appear in Boston before he 
arrives from somewhere else. 

The agricultural storm centre in the 
Massachusetts Legislature this winter is 
likely to be the proposed changes in regard 
to the board of agriculture. The Gover- 
nor’s plan to replace the board by a com- 
missioner appears to have obtained more or 
less support in some quarters, but the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the farmers is ap- 
parently strongly in favor of the present 
plan or such modification of it as will still 
retain the appointing power in the hands of 
the farmers rather than to shift it to the 
Governor. We should be glad to receive 
further expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject from Massachusetts farmers. 











Even at the present high retail prices of 
vegetables, Harvard students find them a 
cheaper diet than meat. Economical stu- 
dents of the vegetarian persuasion are pay- 
ing only $2.60 per week, while those who 
wish alsoa supply of meat, eggs and pud- 
dings pay $4.20. Despite the fact that on 
the farm a vegetarian diet would be the 
cheapest of livings, there appear to be very 
few farmers who do not consume meat and 
other animal foods in liberal quantities. 
The average man who works hard in the 
open air cannot easily be convinced that he 
could get along as well on the more bulky 
and less stimulating vegetable diet. The 
modified diet seems at present to be at all 





popular only among the class of people who 
live mostly indoors, and who perform but 
little muscular work. 





Chestnut culture is receiving increased 
attention in Pennsylvania, according to the 
report of the State secretary of agriculture 
issued this week. Chestnut trees are being 
grafted with the new varieties, which bear 
infrom two to three years after being 
grafted, and the fine, large nuts are very 
salable. English walnut trees are also 
found to succeed in most sections of Penn- 
sylvania, especially in the southern coun- 
ties. The chestnut groves of C. K. Sober, 
which have been fully described in the e 
columns, are reported to have borne a good 
crop this year, for young trees. The in- 
come from the seventy-five thousand trees 
should be enormous in the course of a few 
years, thecrop of a fuir-sized tree of the large 
kinds averaging at least a bushel, worth $5 
or more. The weevil, forest fires and 
thieves, however, prove great drawbacks. 
In some parts of the State walnut groves 
have been planted, owing to the demand for 
walnut lumber in the trades. 
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The see-saw of the world’s prosperity is 
neatly illustrated by the effect of this year’s 
small but high-priced cotton crop. While 
the South as a result is more prosperous 
than ever before since the war, there are, 
on the other hand, many thousands of oper- 
atives in the cotton-spinning districts of 
England without work, and these are being 
supplied with bread at public expense. The 
same ugency, our costly cotton, is likely to 
produce more or less idleness and distress 
in the mill cities of New England, and may 
alsoinjure the markets of produce farmers 
in those sections. In a similar way, while 
the Eastern dairyman sympathizes with the 
Western farmer who is receiving good 
prices for grain, he well understands that a 
part of the gain comes out of his own 
pocket because of the advanciag prices of 
gtainand dairy feeds. On the whole, the 
farmers of the Eastern States the past year 
have been relatively less favored than those 
of other sections. Weather, general busi- 
ness conditions and the very prosperity of 
other sections have been against them and 
kept them nearer than usual to the lower 
end of fortune’s see-saw. Very likely 
future seasons will see.the present condi- 
tions reversed. 








Lessons from Stall and Stable. 


The hard-working farm animals perhaps 
indirectly teach us as much as we impart to 
them. lt is to b+ noted that the nations 
making liberal use of horse power are the 
more intelligent, they arerelieved of much 
of the heavy drudgery and have time to 
think. On the other hand, it is well known 
that certain immigrants, notably Italians, 
Japanese and Chinese,know but little about 
the management of horses or other farm an- 
imals. It is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that these nationalities are also among the 
most ignorant of the immigrants and least 
fit for American standards of living. A test 
of ability to manage horses would really 
sift out a large proportion of the least de- 
desirable immigrants. The inference is 
quite plain that the increased use of work 
animals,farm machinery and all other labor- 
saving methods will tend to develop a 
greater average of intelligence. 

Much could be said of the more direct 
lessons taught by farm animals. The ex- 
pression “ horse sense ”’ well describes the 
simple, sane notion, of things that may be 
learned from the animals. Mankind for the 
most part is full of whims and fool notions, 
the result of a nervous, artificial life, a 
wrong education and numerous supersti- 
tions. The animals are comparatively 
mostly free from these drawbacks and 
show better the real truth and intuition of 
nature. Many a silly notion of pampered 
or disordered brain, heart or stomach could 
be placed in its true relation by reference 
to an average tenant of the farm, stable or 
barn. They are all our “ cousins,’”’ these 
faithful helpers, and the workings of their 
bodies and minds are plenty nearly enough 
like our own to be in a way comprehended. 
Without question, the well-known, sound 
sense, combined with resourcefulness of the 
representative farmer, is, in part, owing to 
his close association with his animal help- 
ers. 

Onthe other hand, abuse of farm animals 
may tend to brutality andcowardice. Most 
of the kicks and blows which some farmers 
distribute so freely are acts of a bully and 
coward. They would never dare treat 
anything that way which knew enough to 
hit back. It is wonderful how well such 
men control their temper when a good- 
sized man is the disturbing cause. Not but 
that the behavior of animals is sometimes a 
trying test for the best dispositions. But 
the query, ‘“‘ Would I get mad so easily if 
this animal could hit back?’ will tend 
most decidedly to calm the owner’s temper. 
Animals that have been properly cared for, 
trained and fed, are often a standing lesson 
to their owners on the rock-bottom prin- 
ciples of sensible life and conduct. 
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Degrees for Simmons College. 


A very important bill was brought before 
the Committee on Education of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature last weck Tuesday. 
It asked that Simmons College be allowed 
to confer degrees appropriate to its courses. 
President Le Favour, who spoke in favor of 
the bill, told the committee at the same 
time some of the main facts regarding 
the foundation and opening of the colfege. 
These facts are full of interest. Provided 
for in 1870 by the will of John Simmons, a 
worthy Boston merchant about whom very 
little is known save that he was honest and 
full of integrity, the original idea of the 
institution was to give training to young 
women in such lines as would enable them 
co earn their own livelihood. 

Medicine, music, art, drawing, design and 
telegraphy were some of the subjects indi- 
cated by Mr. Simmons as possible fields for 
girls. Very clearly did he perceive that 
women were certain to enter more‘and more 
into the work of the world. When, how- 
ever, the college came to fruition some thirty 
years after its founder’s death, there were no 
longer good opportunities for women in the 
branches prominent in his day. So instead 
of telegraphy there is a library course at 
Simmons and in place of medicine and 
music, admirable education in which had 
been provided by other good institutions, 
we find here a capital course in household 
economics, the particular end in view being 
training as matrons of institutions. 

Again, since there is more opportunity 
today for private secretaries thun for de- 
signers, Simmons has supplied a course 
in the former branch and left the latter un- 
touched. Other new and valuable lines are 


‘likewise to be developed. Just as soon as 


the demand is great enough there will be 
a horticultural department, and already 
that very advanced step, a course of train- 
ing in social service, is comtemplated. Yet 
in spite of all this emphasis upon the utilita- 
rian side of education, Simmons College is 
much more than a trade school. And be- 








A MODEL VERMONT FARM ORCHARD. 


Northern Spys and Greenings in T. L. Kinney’s orchard, Grand Iele Co., Vt. 
See ‘‘ Farming in Grand Isle Co., Vt.’’ 





mercial institutions, it is that a degree is 


pointed out in his speech of Tuesday of 
last week, a degree may have, often indeed, 
does have, little value for its holder. 
the less, the absence of a degree may mean 
a good deal of loss to agirl. Hereabouts, 
certainly to those who would secure good 
positions as teachers, a degree is almost 
a necessity. 

We sincerely hope if only for this rea- 
son that the Committee on Education may 
see its way to the enactment of whatever 
legislation is necessary to the granting of 
Simmons’ petition. This college should cer- 
tainly not be discriminated against in a 
State where many less carefully planned 
and less ably-conducted institutions are 
giving degrees. Its outlook appears very 
promising. At its cpening in the fall of 
1902 it had only one hundred and forty-nine 
students, but it is estimated that when the 
institution has been running long enough 
to have all four classes, the attendance will 
be about six hundred. Ithas an endowment 
fund of over two million dollars and a build- 
ing fund of fabout seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Already a fine college home is under way 
in the Fenway district. In its officers of 
administration this college is very fortunate. 
Dr. Le Favour, the president, had made a 
name for himself at Williams College be- 
fore coming to Boston at all, and Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold;the dean, some years ago won 2 
unique place in our affections by reason of 
her able work as a supervisor in our public 
schools. Miss Hester Cunningham, the sec- 
retary, is a recent and thoroughly-equipped 
graduate of Radcliffe College. 

The Simmons faculty has this year been 
greatly strengthened by the acquisition of 
Dr. Farley, long of the English department 
at Harvard and Radcliffe, not a few other 
instructors who had done good work at the 
college on the Charles and at the Institute 
of Technology coming over as well. Thus 
we may well be proud now of this dis- 
tinctly Boston institution, which is meeting 
so bravely and so well the great need that 
had long existed among young women of a 
college which should provide an education 
at once liberal and practical. To reward 
such an institution by giving it power to 
confer degrees, seems to us but just. 
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Preserving the Dorothy Q. House. 


Last June the enterprising Daughters of 
the Revolution in Massachusetts,—to whom 
a great deal of credit is constantly due for 
their earnest efforts to preserve valuable 
old houses and disseminate the traditions 
attaching thereto,—began a movement look- 
ing to the purchase of the famous ‘‘ Dorothy 
Q.”’ mansion in Quincy. The sum neces- 
sary, we understand, is nine thousand dol- 
lars, of which several hundred dollars 
have already been subscribed. We sincerely 
believe that the remaining money will be 
speedily forthcoming, inasmuch as no one 
interested in historic habitations can fail to 
see the value of preserving this one. 

The house is, indeed, almost as old as the 
Commonwealth itself—the rear part was 
built in 1636—and it is associated with many 
of the great men and women who have 
made the Commonwealth and established its 
fame as wellas with almost all the names 
famous in Colonial New England. Jvhn 
Adams‘and John Quincy Adams frequently 
visited here the families of one or another 
of the men of the Quincy race who have in- 
habited the place, and Sir Harry Vane, 
Judge Samuel Sewell, Benjamin Franklin 
and Sir Henry Frankland are a few of our 
Boston worthies whom its hospitable roof 
has sheltered. 

It is, however, with John Hancock and 
his Dorothy Q. that the building is most in- 
timately associated. One room, the large 
north parlor, was adorned for the marriage 
of *‘ King ’? Hancock to the fair daughter of 
this house with a new wall paper express 
from Paris, appropriately figured with the 
forms of Venus and Cupid in blue and hav- 
ing pendant wreaths ot flowers in red. And 


there, to this day, hangs the paper on the 


wall, unfading in its hoary antiquity. The 
first ‘** Dorotny Q.’’ was a Dorchester maid, 
the daughter of Rev. Josiah Flynt of that 
place. When she went out to assume the 
care of the Quincy household she was a girl 
of only seventeen, and her husband was 
scarcely three years older. But the young 
man soon showed himself very properly a 
Quincy, for early and rapidly he distin- 
guished himself in public affairs. He it 
was who fashioned the old rooftree into 
the house nearly as it stands today. 

The original building in all its lines is 
still to be discerned, however, almost as 
plainly as if the newer edifice to which it 
is joined were transparent; for the old roof 
with its shingles is half a story beneath the 
later one, and the old windows and clap- 
boards are clearly distinguishable from 
those of more recent extension. But just 
because the union of the new building with 
the old was done without any attempt to 
achieve a result architecturally imposing, it 
comes about that the house of today has 
a particularly delightful complement of 
haunted chambers, secret passages and 
spooky closets. 

None the less, it is not barren of beauty, 
for the buffet in the dining-room is a veri- 
table work of art, liberal panels adorn 
many of the walls, and the mansion as a 
whole offers an excellent example of the 
stately homes of the Colonial gentry. Into 
this pleasant home, just one hundred and 
ninety-five years ago, was born the ‘‘ Dor- 
othy Q.” of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
poem. She was the fourth child of Edmund 
Quincy and of the Dorothy who had beena 
Flynt of Dorchester. In the famous portrait 
of her which, we believe, still hangs in the 
Beacon-street study sacred to the genial 
Autocrat, she has: 

** Thirteen summers or something less; 

Girlish bust, but womanly air; , 

Smooth square forehead, with uprolled hair, 

Lips that lover has never kissed; 

Taper fingers and slender wrist; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. 

On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene.”’ 

This charming child was a woman grown, 
had attained, indeed, the advanced (for that 
time) age of twenty-nine ere she was mar- 





cause of its great superiority to mere com- 


nowtdemanded. As President Le Favour 
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ried. Then Edward Jackson of Boston took 
possession of her. Their daughter Mary 
married Judge Oliver Wendell in 1762, end 
their daughter in the next generation mar- 
tied the Rev. Abiel Holmes, father of our 
own dear Oliver Wendel! Holmes and grand- 
father of the judge of the same name. For 
a time this Boston Edward Jackson owned 
the stately old ‘home in Quincy, but upon 
his death in 1763, the Jackson executors 
parted with the property. 

Thus it was that the place passed out of 
the family. it brought with the two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land in which it was 
placed £2400 | pounds], ‘* lawful money of 
the province,’’ only three thousand dollars 
more with all its land than the sum for 
which it can now be purchased, it is in- 
teresting tonote. For atime the title was 
held by Mary Alleyne of Milton, and then 
by a Benjamin Beale of Braintree, finally 
passing Feb. 19, 1788, into the hands of 
Moses Black of Boston. The Blacks were 
in possession until 1825, when Mrs. Black, 
who had been a widow fur some tifteen 
years, sold the entire place for $12,400 to 
Elizabeth Greenleaf, wife of Daniel Green- 
leaf. From the Greenleafs the mansion 
passed into the hands of Dr. Ebeneezer 
Woodward, whose wife was the youngest 
daughter of Thomas Greenleaf. 

Then, Dr. Woodward having died, the 
town authorities held the estate for thirty 
years as an educational trust, the house 
being occupiei meanwhile by the Hon. 
Peter Butler. The last owner of the famous 
place was the Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson, 
now of Brooklyn, N. Y., who lived in it 
while minister of the Old Stone Church at 
Quincy. Mr. Wilson has done much to en- 
shrine the house in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people by reason of a very charming 
book, ‘‘ Where Independence Began,” pub- 
lished a year or two ago through Houghtun 
& Mifflin. To him and to other writers of 
his stamp great credit will be due if the 
house does become privileged to enjoy a 
green old age under the tender care of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 

A Song Writer of the Past. 


At St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York 
the other day died a literary woman, in her 
eightieth year, who had almost passed out 
of recollection. ‘This was Mrs. Annie 
Chambers Ketchum, the author of ‘‘ The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,’’ the Confederate war 
song during the Rebellion. She wrote it 
while she was living in Memphis, Tenn., 
over forty years ago, about the time that 
her husband, Leonidas Ketchum, received 
his death wound while serving as adjutant 
of the Thirty-eighth Tennessee Regiment. 

It is well known that the Southern women 
were more intense partisans than their 
fathers, husbands and brothers, and they 
did much to encourage the foolish act of 
secession, with no doubt what they consid- 
ered pure patriotism. Up tothe North dur- 
ing war time floated Mrs. Ketchum’s ditty, 
and some young men ina spirit of bravado 
might have been heard singing it here even 
when Boston was under martial law. Many 
a night across the Common floated the 
words: 

‘* Hurra, hurra, 

For Southern rights hurra, 

Hurra for the bonnie biue flag 

That bears a single star! ” 
The lines meant nothing to these singers 
but fun for the time being, for they were 
as loyal to Old Glory as if they were not 
repeating rebel rhymes. 

Mrs. Ketchum, in spite of her mistaken 
zeal for what became the Lost Cause, seems 
to have been an industrious, intelligent 
and estimable woman. After the death of 
her first husband, Mr. Bradford, she sup- 
ported her two children by the exercise of 
her pen, and she seems to have inherited a 
talent for writing, for her maternal grand- 
father, Judge Fielding Bradford, estab- 
lished in Lexington, with his brother Jobn, 
the Kentucky Gazette, a paper credited with 
being the initial one in the journalistic field 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. Her 
father, Major Benjamin Stuart Chambers, 
was a relative of Ephraim Chambers, a man 
of literary eminence, whose remains rest in 
Westminster Abbey, and the cumpiler of 
the first English encyclopedia. Major 
Chambers was a brave soldier, who fought 
in the battle of the River Raisin in Ken- 
tucky in 1813, and was one of the few sur- 
vivors of this disastrous contest. He was 
afterwards a lawyer and legislator in his 
adopted State, Kentucky, he being a Vir- 
ginian by birth. 

Mrs. Ketchum was at one time principal 
of the high school in Memphis, but she was 
banished from that city because she refused 
to take the ironclad oath of allegiance after 
the conclusion of the war, but she after- 
wards founded a normal school in George- 
town, Ky., and subsequently returned ,to 
Memphis and opened a seminary for young 
women. Shespent a few of her later years in 
Rome, and came to live in New York about 
a@ yearago. Up to the time of her last sick- 
ness she was engaged upon a volume relat- 
ing to the distinguished Boston actress, 
Charlotte Cushman, her intimate friend 
for many years. 
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The Conversation Market. 


It is a good winter hereabouts for conver- 

sation. For this most lightful of social 
commodities is governed, like everything 
else, by the law of supply and demand, and, 
inasmuch as now and for several weeks 
back the demand has been brisk and the 
supply fairly adequate, we feel that we may 
well enough call the market strong and 
active. 
In one of those infallible guides to con- 
duct that can be purchased on every news- 
stand for ten cents and has an enormous 
guaranteed circulation, there was printed 
once a recipe for happiness in social inter- 
course that ran something like this: When 
you are at a reception or tea, talk first of 
the weather, then of the latest play or book 
and then of the last concert. Well, the 
weather is this season a particularly fruit- 
ful theme; for, in the language of the street, 
there is *‘ something doing ”’ on that line all 
the time. Andif the “‘latest book’’ does 
not move one to flights of oratory the play 
of the hour is sufficiently stimulating cer- 
tainly. 
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out scenery a few weeks 9go can now range 
themselves on one side and argue ardently 
for Elizabethan simplicity, while, for the 
sake of variety and interest, the admirers 
of the charming comedy as Miss Allien is 
presenting it can assert that there is abso- 
lutely no sense in the thesis Mr. Ben Greet 
has been defending. If you like Northern 
drama you can talk, as all the world has 
been talking tor a fortnight now, of the 
wonderful art of Nance O’Neil. You can 
lament that she should drop to Camille, re- 
joice that she should aspire to Macbeth,— 
and still have plenty of conversation under 
this head left over for the next time you 
again meet these same friends. 

And there never was a light play that 
provided so much to be said on both sides 
as Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Little Mary.’’ It is ob- 
viously so easy to deplore the choice of in- 
digestion as a dramatic theme, and it is so 
delightfully natural to reply that the play 
here resulting would justify any subject on 
earth so whimsically entertaining is it. 
That and the Zola adaptation next dcor,— 
Eating here and Drinking there, as it were, 
provides very nicely certainly for all gas- 
tronomic contingencies. 

Nor is the “‘ last concert’’ so barren a 
topic as often happens. Themusical among 
us have been raving for weeks over the 
** Dream of Gerontius ”’ just given by the Ce- 
cilia; and thethings they have thought and 
said were quite as worthy of attention as the 
things others who do not care for the Wag- 
ner school in music have thought —and 
didn’t say. Then Patti has been about, 
Melba has flitted now and then across our 
vision, and rather more than the usual 
number of long-haired and unpronouncable 
musicians have tarried with us for a day or 
a night,—all doing their own good part to 
make things lively in the Conversation ex- 
change. For without difference of opinion 
there ean, of course, be no good talk. As 
Swift has so well said: 


Conversation is but carving; 

Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest. 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. 

Carve to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve no stuff. 
And that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbor carve for you. 


And reciprocal talking is one of the best of 
recreations, don’t you think? So it has 
been good indeed to be really alive to be in- 
terested in many things and to have lived 
in Boston this winter. 
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Safe Insurance. 


The prime test of an institution is its long 
endurance, forin the passage of time the 
fittest always survive. Therefore, the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, which was founded in 1849, may 
be reckoned in the category of organiza- 
tions that have lived on account of their 
undouvted merit. It has been skillfully 
and safely conducted on sterling business 
principles, and its prosperity has con- 
stantly increased. 

It is the largest fire insurance company 
chartered by the State of Massachusetts. It 
has a cash capital of $2,000,000.00, and since 
its establishment it has paid losses amount- 
ing to $32,215,930.24. Its total assets, ac- 
cording to its annual statement of Jan. 1, 
1904, are $6,282,402.15, and its total liabili- 
ties $4,661,912.21, leaving a net surplus of 
$1,620,489.94, and a surplus as regards pol- 
icy holders of $3,620,489.94. 

The standing of the company is, there- 
fore, one well calcalated to secure the sup- 
port of insurers, and this eminently pros- 
perous state of affairs has been brought 
about by the wise financial management of 
its officials, who are gentlemen of experi- 
ence and prominence in insurance circles. 
The most implicit faith is placed in its 
president, Mr. A. W. Damon, and his asso- 
ciates are no less highly regarded in the 
positions they occupy with credit to them- 
selves and for the benefit of the company 
they serve so ably. 

The continuous growth of the business 
of the company now calls for more room 
for its home office, and this demand will be 
met as speedily as possible, for already 
plans have been drawn fora new building 
which will be one of the finest in the coun- 
try—an architectural ornament to the city 
of Springfield, and an edifice of which the 
company may well be proud. The enlarged 
quarters will contain every modern appli- 
ance for the classification and transaction 
of business, and the various offices within 
its walls will be elegantly fitted up for the 
convenience of clients, as well as for the use 
of officials, clerks and other employees. 

The Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company has agencies in all promi 
nent localities in the United States, and one 
of the most thriving is the Western depart- 
ment at Chicago, which is under the charge 
of Mr. A. J. Harding, who fills the office of 
manager with rare ability and enterprise. 
The Boston agents are Messrs. Reed & 
Brother of 50 Kilby street. Their sagacious, 
courteous conduct of affairs has won for 
them hosts of friends, who cordially testify 
to their liberal and honorable way of im- 
parting information and settling all matters 
connected with their office. The company 
is indeed fortunate in its representatives in 
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Farmers are prosperous; are gettin: out 
of debt; bave bank accounts of fair size, 
Financial and other agents have round it 
out, and are now trying to seil,and have 
been successful in disposing of large quan- 
tities of stock in manufacturing industries, 
as wellas in some prospective enterprises 
more or less of a doubtful nature.—J. \. 
Wilcox, Summit County, O. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
eRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Feb. 10, 1904. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
us week....3591 10,136 14 29,806 1468 
ist wWeek....3225 3,647 30,604 1367 
ie year ago. 862 4,942 25,757 686 





Prices eu Northern Cattle. 

3«eF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
», tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
lity, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
rd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
\)@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
o@3.50. Western steers, $3.30@6.05. Store 
le—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
\@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
: vo-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
sHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80 @3}c ; extra, 
‘ta; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
00; lambs, $3.80@6.30. 
“,¢ Hogs—Per pound, Western,53}@5§c, live 
cit; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
a>); country dressed hogs, 6§@6}c. 

RAL CALVES—3@74¢ P tb. 

irpEsS—Brighton—6}@7c P th; country lots, 6@ 


- 


¥ ALF SKINS—13c P th; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
raLLow—Brighton, 3@33¢ P fb; country lots, 
2? @24C. 
PELTS—40@60c. 


Cattie. Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At Brighten. 
At Brighton. J 8 Henry 53 
The Libby Co 925 R Connors 20 
Bal.on latetrain 80 200 H A Gilmore 32 
Scattering 50 
New Hampshire. J Freeman 13 
At Brightea. L Stetson 42 
EEChapwan 12 Geo Cheney 10 
AO Boeke in Qiigei it 
* L Cotton é + ou 
. S E Wench 19 
AtNEDM& Weel JP Day 10 
Co. A Wheeler 4 
HB Moulton 3 («6 
W Gordon 13 35 Western. 
DG Clark 6 60 At Brighten. 
At Watertown. Morris Beet Co 425 
Frank Wood 1z Swift & Co 391 1200 


WF Wallace 50 40 JJ Kelley 30 
8 8 Learnard 80 


Vermont. Sturtevanté& 
At Watertewn. aley 165 
Dorand Bros 4 AtNEDM& Weel 


KE Freneh 15 
AtNEDM& Weel 


Ce. 
W A Ricker 160 


Ce. 
NEDM& Wool 
0. 
Morris Beef Co” 280 1084 
B F Ricker At Watertewn 


& Co 42 4 W Daniels 252 
€ F Atwood tt 2 J Gould 170 





At Brighten. J A Hathaway 685 
JS Henry il 48 
Canada. 
Massachusetts. At Watertewn. 
At Watertown. Brown, Snell & 
JS Henry 39 54 Co 117 P 
0 H Forbush 17 W Laveck 119 


Expert Trafiic. 

The English market on States cattle has de- 
clined within the past week 4@jc P Ib, d. w.; tc 
on common grades and jc on best grades, the 
market being too heavily loaded to sustain same 
prices as a week ago. The range in prices is 103@ 
Jic, d. w. The week’s shipments were 2670 cattle, 
2976 sheep and 15 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cana- 
dian, for Liverpool, 289 cattle, 1084 sheep by 
Swift & Co.; 260 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
10 horses by E.Snow. On steamer Columbian, 
for London, 274 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
274 cattle, 808 sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer 
Iberian, for Manchester, 285 cattle by J. A. Hath- 
away; 119 Canada cattle by W. Laveck; 117 
Canada cattle by Brown, Snell & Co. On steamer 
Sagamore, for Liverpopl, 280 cattle, 1084 sheep by 
Morris Beef Company; 250 cattle by J. A. Hatha- 
way; 170 do. by J. Gould; 5 horses by E. D. Jor- 
dan. On steamer Sardenian, for Glasgow, 252 
cattle by W. Daniels. 

Herse Business. 

The market for desirable horses is slightly im- 
proving for such as weigh from 1200@1500 tbs. 
Also there is something doing in heavy draft 
horses, with light movement for driving horses. 
With early spring a good trade should setin. At 
L. H. Brockway’s sale stable the arrivals were 
light and the trade quiet. They sold some 1700-Ib 
horses at $275, with sales down to $125. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable were 3 car- 
loads of Western, with a fair trade. Horses of 
120041800 tbs were sold, and some fine, heavy 
horses at $275, ranging down to $100. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable were 3 cars on sale. 
Trade was slow, stock not being especially nice. 
Sales ran from $125@200; also some second-hand 
horses at $50@150. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
sale stable was a good call for 1200@1400-tb horses, 
but they are not plenty; such horses selling at 
$150.4 200. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The most of the stock was early at 
the yards. The Western came in at intervals 
during the week. Tradein beef cattle is at firm 
prices, and?stock sold readily as soon as deliv- 
ered at Brighton yards. J. A. Hathaway sold for 
home trade 30 steers, of 1600 tbs, at 54c; 35 do., 
of 1550 tbs, at 5¢; 20 do., of 1500 tbs, at 43c; 30 do., 
of 1440 tbs, at 44c. O. H. Forbush sold 1 bull, of 
1250 ths, at 34¢c; 1 cow, 1050 ibs, at 3}c, $1 off; 1 
cow, Of 1010 ths, at 2}c, $1 off; 1 cow, of 920 Ibs, at 
10; 1 cow, Of 780 tbs, at $2.65; 2, of 1920 tbs, at 23c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

The trade is fair, nothing extra, but a shade 
better than two weeks ago. Dorand Brothers 
sold 2 choice cows, $50 each. 

Fat [ogs. 

The cost of Western is jc higher, 54@5jc, 1. w. 
Local hogs, 68@6je, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

Liberal arrival for the week caused by the drop 
ou Western to the extent uf fully 4c on the more 
common grades, .and 5c P 100 ths on best grade 

f sheep. Prime lambs hold as quoted last week. 
Western sheep cost here $2.80@4.90 P 100 tbs; do. 
lumbs $3.80@6.30 P 100 tbs. . 

Veal Calves. 

Butchers seem anxious to buy, ard pay firm 
vrices. They tind a ready sale, and easy dis- 
Vosals of the veal inthis city. Sales of 15 calves 
'y N. H. Woodward, of 115 tbs, at 63c; Dorand 

OS., 2 Calves at 6$c and 1 slim calif for $2 50. 
Live Peultry. 

\rrivals of 25,000 tbsjand 2 carloads on the way. 

WI sell at 11}@13¢; chicks, 11@12¢; cocks at 8@ 


Dreves of Veal Calves. 

laine—The Libby Company, 50; balanve on 
train, 150. 

ew Hampshire—E. E. Chapman, 12; F. L. Cot- 
. 13; H. B. Moulton & Co., 100; W. Gordon, 
|). G. Clark, 22; Frank Wood, 18; W. F. Wal- 

125, 

rmont—Dorand Bros., 3; 8S. H. Woodward, 
i. E. Freneh, 35; W. A. Ricker, 250; B. F. 
‘er (& Co., 60; C. F. Atwood, 28; J. S. Henry, 


sssachusetts—J. S. Henry, 131; O. H. For- 
- 5°; R. Connors, 20; H. A. Gilmore, 40; scat- 
“, 125; J. Freeman, 3; L. Stetson, 21; G. 
ey, (25; A. M. «Baggs, 46; J. P. Day, 80; A. 
eler, 5. 
‘righton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
k at yards: 1596 cattle, 1448 sheep, 26,421 
‘46 calves, 160 horses. From West, 1091 
1200 sheep, 26,300 hogs, 160 horses. Maine, 
‘tle, 200 sheep, 20 hogs, 200 calves. New 
shire, 44 cattle, 25 calves. Vermont, 11 
'S sheep, 1 hog, 34 calves. Massachu- 
') cattle, 100 hogs, 387 calves. 
‘lay—There was a fair run of cattle, but 
oversupply or more than required. The 
‘CIS Considered good, and prices were firm 
compared with last week. Dressed beef is 
‘ng in freely from the West for the past 
— which affects the sale of live cattle. 
'4Y Sold 10 cows, av. 900 tbs, at $2.70. R. 
“TS, 12 cows, 13,150 tbs, at 34¢; 15 do., of 16,- 
‘ at 3c; 8 do., of 7540 tbs, at 2c; 4 slim cows, 
“Ss, at lic. H. A. Gilmore sold 8 cows at 33c; 
' COWS at 2c, the average price. A. Wheeler 
‘> Cattle, Of 800 tbs, at 23¢; 1 cow, of 1060 ibs, 


Milch Cows and Springers. 


The tr. 
trade was not very attractive. Dealers do 


hot 


460 _p with 5662 packages for the same 


Will not admit of more than a few hundred a 
week. Quality hardly upto the average. The 
Libby Company sold 2 choice milkers at $50 and 
$55;‘10 cows at $40@45; 2 cows at $48. J. S. Henry 
ae nice cows at $55; 8 cows at $48; 3 at $45; 2 
al Kk 

Veal Calves. 

A good demand exists for anything destrable, 
and prices are well sustained. Butchers were 
early for the trains to arrive to secure what they 
could of what was offered. J. P. Day sold 80 
calves, from 4@7c. A. Wheeler sold 6 slim 
calves, $2.50a head. 8. E. Wench sold 2 calves, 
540 Ibs, at 7c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday — The demand for milch cows does 
not improve even with a light supply. Buyers 
are scarce, showing that milk is plenty and the 
requirements light. Beef cattle held fairly firm 
tm price when compared with last week; what- 
ever arrives finds sale at steady rates. The Libby 
Company sold 2 cows at $50@55; 5 cows at $45@48. 
Frank Wood sold 2choice cows at $55 and lat $50; 
lat $47. J.S. Henry sold best cows at $58@60, 
with sales at $35@410; $45@50. O. H. Forbush, 1 
cow, Of 1325 ths, at 3c. W.Cullen, 15 cows ati$55; 
Sat $53. M.G. Flanders sold cows, $30@65. Foss 
& Chapman sold 14 cows, 1450Stbs, at $3.35; 3 
springers for $137. C. W. Adams sold 1 nice pair 
of cattle, own feeding, of Cornish, Me.,of 2710 ibs, 
at 5c. 

Steere Pigs. 

But few at market. Store pigs,$2@3; shotes, $5 

@7. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, ee choice, P th.............. 18@20 
Chickens, Phil., good to fancy .. -- 17@19 
Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, P tb. - 1%420 
i _ TOE piainel - 15a16 
Fowls ... ane e - 13415 
EE: --- 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, # doz.. ... ar. | 
** com to good, ® doz.............-. 75@) 25 
eguabe, MMA i dn “a anks ou Becsicccescucaas 2 00a2 50 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice ...............---------- 18@20 
SE FUE nckctns nota cawsnscecessvenn 15@17 
RAG OI Sica Censdincwscecceussanesea 1 
Turkeys, | Rae Sc IRE MS ---- 12@13 
Broilers, common to choice...........-- 16.418 
Chickens, choice, large ................--- 15@ 
ws mixed sizes .... = -....-....-. 12@14 
Fowls, fair to choice.-................... 11.@13} 
I iccckin nese dctustabcestquebichuin 10@ 
EE, MING oon. natescccenseseghssecad 13@15 
Dl civuinnonedeisdutneessaseceanaancege naan 
Capona, large ...................-------- 1 
jetty eceuwakaetcumean 16@18 
sy RRC EEP ENS reem esmnk eal 14@15 


Receipts Feb. 9, were 848 packages. Keceipts 
for the week have been orien coe abies 


ast year. 

Liye Peultry. 
I. 0. wencipn shes esies enaneessas casi 13@14 
Roosters, 4 Tc antektan'c Wad wwe ebien csee aie ‘@ 
Chickens, ® fh........... ................-. 10@I1 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............-.. 24 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 234 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............-. 23@ 
Western, large ash tubs.............--.- ¢ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........-...--- 24@ 
Creamery, northern firsts................. - 2@ 
Creamery, western firsts.............-..... 22@ 
Creamery, seconds......................--. 17@)$ 
Creamery. eastern..........-.-.----..----- 23, 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................. 18 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............- 15@ 
PND oie ou can aeec cada cavenmaneccsnad 14@17 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery-......-...-...---- 24425 
ere 3@ 
Common to good...........-.-.-.-- - 16@18 








good 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints 
Extra northern creamery... 
Firsts, northern creamery . 
Extra northern dairy-. 
Common to good.... ...-. 


Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb ............-. 114@12 
New York twins, firsts, P tb......-......-- 10$@11 
New York twins, late made, P fb........-- 94.@104 
Vermont twins, extra............---------- 1i@ 
Vermont twins, firsts...........-....--.--- 10@104 


Vermont twins, seconds.........- aan 3 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P fb......-....--. 113 


Wisconsin twins, late made, P fb ........ 93@10 
BOE opt capaho ccstuasdvewnccos sabbilion toes l@il1 
Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.......-....-. 37@ 
Eastern en ee | lip a se aeaeenad tte 36@ 
RE CNM ib. nos oa Secetccedcccdtccoeeee 

Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts.............-.-.-. 36@ 
Western firsts..............-....++----.---- 35@ 
Vt. and N. H.., fair to good ............-...-- 28.a@30 
Western average ......-.-.-.-.------------ 3l@ 
Western, poor to fair ....-............--.--- 28.@30 
GOutMern MOS... ..oscnccccecsice ceasagese 31@33 


Petatecs. 


Houlton Hebrons, P bu.....-.-.-------- 90@93 
Houlton Green Mountains, Pp bu......-. 95.a@93 
Native Rose and Hebrons, ? bbl.....-.-- 3 00. 


a 
Vineland. sweet. double head, P bbl....3 00@3 50 
Green Vegetables. 







Beets, P by..-..--..-.------------------- 1 00@1 25 
Cabbage, rative, p Dbl......------.------ 2 a3 00 
Carrots, P Ddl.....-----------------------2 @ 
Chicory, # d0Z .......-----.-------------- 2 00@ 
Kscarole, P d0Z......--.---.----------+--- 2 0@ 
Romaine, P doz ......-.------ -1 50@ 
Lettuce, P doz .....--.---.-- 50@75 
Celery, native, choice, doz 1 50@2 25 
String beans, So., P crate... 1 00a4 50 
Spinach, P bu ........--.--- 2 00@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb-. 3x0@?> 
Onions, native, P Di.--...-.------.--.--- 75@1 00 
Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl ........--- 2 60@3 00 
Parsnips, P bbl..,...--.-.-.------------- 2 75@3 00 
Native hothouse cress, P doz.......---- 75@1 00 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz.....-.-.. -- 75a 60 
Green peppers, # crate ..........--.--- 2 75@3 00 
Egg plant, P crate..........-..--------- 5 00@6 00 
Parsley, F DN .....-.-2. ccc cence ence eens 2 50@ 
Radishes, P doz........------------------ WO 
Squash, # bbl...........--.----.--------- 3 
Squash, Western, Hubbard, P ton....50 00@60 00 
Squash, small, Southern, P doz......--- 1 #0@ 
Turnips, P OX .......-.----------------- 50@75 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl ..-.---------. 1 261 40 
Mushrooms, native, P tbh.....-..--------- 50@75 
Mint, P doz .....--.-- ----------- +--+ 2 eee 75 
Leeks, F d0z.......-.....2--.--- 00-202. -- 7 
Brussels sprouts, P qt.....-------------- @Q 
Artichokes, @ bu ...-.....--------- 


French artichokes, P doz 
Shallots, P qt ......-. .-.....502.-- He 
Oyster Plant, P d0zZ..........---------- 





Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy -.....--..---------- 2 00@3 25 
Pe King. ® OF -.-<..32--.--00e--25- 3 00@4 00 
* Baldwin, No.1, P bbl.....-.---.-- 1 50@3 25 


‘© Greening, No. 1, ? 2 26@3 25 
“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 50@2 00 
“© Greenings, fancy .......-.--..--- 3 50@4 00 
“ Common mixed, # bbl........-.-- 1 50@2 00 
** Red Varieties, # bush. box .....-. 
** Green cook’g sorts, PY bush. box. 50@75 

“ common, ? bbi 1 25a@2 00 
Oranges— 
Florida, P box ......--.---------------- 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, # bbl.. ........-------------- 
Cape Cod, # box 
Pears— 



















Buse, P bu ........ ------------- 222-22 
Wides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights............-- 
Aides, south, light green salted.......... 
sid “dry flint..................-.- 1 
‘¢  buff, in west..........-- Di asciaaiie’ 83 
Calfskins, 6 to 12 ths each ......-..-..--.- 1 1 65 
« over weights, each........-...-- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins........-.-.------ 6u@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice.............---------- 7 
Kvaporated, fair to prime.......-..------ sg6i 
Sun-dried, as to quality..........-------- 
Grasse Seeds. 
Clover, Western, ® tbh......--...---------- 13@1: 
«~ " North, B Wee ‘ wera 
“ White, p tb..........-....-------- 17@18 
fa If ie erne, 2 Te acct aaenipt old ing? 
Alfalfa or Lucerne, P Ib..-..------------- f 
ed top, P sack, West inne dagecduamn sees 2 00@2 
ne (caddies atevgbed sosseusrloeeee nae : @3 = 
sate. eee 
R. I. Clear Bent, # bu.. -...------ 20@23 
Orchard, P bu........-----.---- 00 
Blue Grass, # bu......------- 1 150 
Timothy, prime, P bu..-- -1 7@)1 85 
Timothy, choice, # bu. -1 95@2 00 
a pa eae = 
pring wheat... 
Spring rye ........- sal 50 
Pea, choice .......-------------+----------2 09@ 
Pea, screened .......--------------+-+ ---- 1 al 90 
Pea, seconds ........---------------+--++- 1 65a@1 75 
Pea, foreign ....-.-- Jenne cece coseee cen cece -185@1 90 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.....-.-...-- 1 90@1 95 
Mediums, screened ..-...--.--------------- 1 75@1 35 
Mediums, foreign....-.-.-.--------------- t z @1 85 
‘eae ae 2 352 60 
ellow eyes, secondS....-..--..----------- 
tidne tuedeasaNdbacbeusnk asheaeehes 2 75@ 


Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No. — aN ES 


Straw, prime rye 
Straw, pri bi peed 
Straw, tangled rye 








FLOUR AND GRAIN 


| ha appt aegis is ue but quiet. 
nts, @5 50. 
spring, clear and straight, $4 00@4 40. 
nter veneer. eas lo. 
Winter, clear straight, $4 10@4 85. 
Corn Meal.—$1 07a! 09 
245 P bbl; granulated, $3 10@3 30 P bbl. 


Oat M 
rolled and $5 75@6 10 for cut and ground. 


400 P bbl. 
Corn.—Demand steady. 
Steamer, yellow, 58c. 
No. 2, old, yellow, spot, 64c. 
No. 3, yellow, 55. New corn, 57}c. 
@ats.—Supply light, prices higher. 
54@55e. 


No. 2 clipped, white, 54.@55c¢ 
No. 3 clipped, white, 534c. 
Miillfeed.—Market firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 50. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, 3°91 50@265 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 50@22 00. 

ined feed, $23 00.a/24 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 
Linseed, $24 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 53@56éc. 








Bye.—f7ic P bushel. 
THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan 1@22 
“ “6 “ Ohi 23024 
- ‘© }-blood Mich - 2h@2z} 
** §-blood Ohio 25} a 26 
48 (Ti blood ae ‘‘ at 25a 26 
Fine delaine, Ohio......... 36 
‘a ~ Ohio X, 1 and 2 --- 31@33 
Pulled wools, scoured..............-....... 32@56 
American mohair ..................--...-.- 22@35 








RABBITS FOR MEAT.—T. J. B., Essex County, 
Mass.: The best rabbit breed to keep for table is 
the Belgian Hare or Flemish Giant, though 
progeny from any fairly large, plump animals 
may be fattened readily. To make profit, how- 
ever, quick development up to table size should 
be striven for, and thisis something that young 
Belgians may be depended upon todo. It isnot 
heavy, mature carcasses that are wanted, it is 
tender young animals, well fattexred and weigh- 
ing something over five pounds in weight. The 
heavier carcasses sell readily, but they do not 
leave profit tothe breeder. Stock with young 
animals twelve to eighteen months old and avoid 
show specimens. The main food of rabbits 1s 
green stuff, with roots in the winter, when gréen 
stuff is either not to be had or cannot be had @ry 
and fit to gerve. In addition to this, hay, grain 
and water should be given. Hay made from 
second-crop clover is the best. Give hay liberally, 
but none to waste. As trough food, oats and 
corn cannot be improved upon. About a table- 
spoonful each adult per dayis a fair allowance. 
Trimmings from trees are a good bulky food and 
tonic. Water should be given clean and fresh. 
Its regular use prevents most bowel troubles. 
Feed morning and night with a meal at noon if 
the time can be spared. Young may be expected 
thirty days from the date of mating. Wean at 
from four to six weeks old; four weeks in the 
height of summer, six weeks in the winter. After 
weaning feed the youngsters liberally, and if 
from sound, vigorous parents of the right type, 
they should be ready for market at from ten to 
twelve weeks old. The method of marketing de- 
pends upon local conditions. in some districts 
the animals may have to be sold to the dealer, in 
others they may be sold direct to the actual con- 
sumer. For private customers the animals must 
be killed and paunched, and for private trade 
skinned also. Do not keep old stock for breed- 
ing, and promptly get rid of any animal that does 
not breed well and regularly. Adopt also the 
same measure with any animal that seems at all 
weakly or that is vicious. The common method 
of killing is to stun with a blow by a hammer 
and bleed at once, but those who have not the 
knack or confidence may shoot the animal in the 
head with a revolver and then bleed. The best 
time to start in business is in the early spring, 
but the best time to pick up breeding stock 
cheaply is during the winter. 

FATTENING HorsEs.—C. T. C., Litchfield 
County, Ct.: To fatten a horse quickly in order to 
improve its appearance before sale, feed liberally 
of corn meal, steamed oats and clover hay, add- 
ing a little linseed meal to the grain ration 
Exercise but little, and give purging salts oncea 
week. Feed at least three times a day and sup- 
ply plenty of water. A horse not too old will 
often gain several pounds a day for a fortnight 
under this plan. 

INSECTS IN WINTER.—J. F., Middlesex 
County, Mass.: The allusion to effect of severe 
winter weather on insects referred to the general 
fact that some kinds of insects are often less 
abundant after a hard winter. As in the case of 
trees and plant life, it is not easy to state just 
what degree or kinds of cold weather can be en- 
dured. Sometimes a light fréeze at the right 
time may kill more insect pests than the severest 
cold snapin the dead of winter. The San Jose 
scale, which is supposed to be a native of a 
mild climate, has endured 30° below zero in 
New Jersey without being killed, while in Georgia 
ninety-eight per cent. of the scale were killed 
aftera temperature of 40° below zero. Nearly 
nine-tenths of the scale die every winter under 
ordinary condition. The egg’ of the gypsy moth 
seem able to endure any temperature before 
hatching begins. 





THE POPCORN BELT. 
There is more popcorn shipped trom the town 
of Odebolt, la., than from any other station in 
the world. In 1902 thg shipments amounted to 
144 cars, and the crop for 1903 is estimated at 250 
cars. At the ruling prices, which range from 
eighty cents to $1 per one hundred pounds, the 
value of the popcorn crop will reach nearly 
$50,000. An average yield of popcorn is abonta 
ton and a half to the acre, so that in average 
years the crop from an acre will bring from $25 to 
$30, delivered at the railroad station. The fodder 
is of good value for winter feeding. 
THE VERMONT SUGAR OUTLOOK. 
No rea<on for alarm appears in connection 
with the future of the maple sugar crop, accord- 
ing to secretary C.J. Bell, as, in his opinion, the 
smallness of the crop has been due in a large 
measure to the high price of labor and the un- 
favorable weather conditions. (Some of the 
orchards have been destroyed, but the second 
growth is coming on nicely. The sugar industry 
has come to stay, for it is profitable and comes at 
a good time of the year for the farmer. Some 
producers, however, believe this industry is on 
the wane because of the ravages of insects and 
for other causes. 
FARM LABORERS IN UNITED STATES. 
A bulletin of the agricultural department says 
the number of farm laborers in this country in 
1902 was 4,410,910, of which 2,366,149 are members 
of the families of farmers and 2,034,761 were 
hired. The number of farmsin the country was 
5,737,372, of which 64.7 per cent. were operated by 
owners, 13.1 per cent. by cash tenants and 22.2 
per cent. by share tenants. The hours of farm 
laborers range from 9.1 per day to 12.3 in the busy 
season. There are 661,103 female farm laborers. 
The average wages per month without board for 
farm laborers was $22.14 in 1902, $20.23 in 1901 
$17.69 in 1895, $16.42 in 1879 and $26.87 in 1866. 
BETTER CROPS FROM LESS LAND. 
It is much labor applied to a small space of 
ground that produces most profitable) results. 
The amount of fertility removed by a crop should 
be considered. A ton of apples worth say $20 
takes away only sixty cents worth of fertility, 
while a ton of wheat worth not much more money 
removed $6 worth of fertility, or more than is 
removed by a ton of asparagus, which sells for 
$209. Nitrate of soda has increased a crop of 
timothy from twenty-five to sixty per cent. when 
applied very early in the spring, and has actually 
increased the vaiue of market garden crops over 
$200 per acre under the system of intensive gar- 
dening. 
DATE CULTURE. 
One of the most interesting of the successful 
experiments made by the Department of Agri 
culture is that with date palms. In Arizona, near 
Phoenix and Tucson, are growling groves of one 
huadred varieties of date palms, and some bore 
fruit this year. Those were the first dates grown 
in America from imported plants, and the fruit 
was asserted to be as good as if the tree had 











“are to handle a full supply, as the demand 


reached maturity in North Africa. These trees 


, and $2 40@ 


Graham Fleur.—Quoted ut $3 25@4 50 P bbl. 
eal.—Strong at 35202550 p bbl. for 


Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $3 25@ 


TESTED ir'cresty Improv 


offer two thoroughly tested vari 
perfect shape and uniform size. 
tender and eucculent. Our 1904 
Tested Seeds now ready. It’s Free. 


from the 


Rereiate ana Edmund's we 


rich color, 
th are 


of Arlington 
rite for a copy. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 








ATLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


POWERFUL, 
DURABLE, 
FROST PROOF 
DUST PROOF. 


ENING Saw AnD” BELT 190.00 sti hate 


- + (95 High Street, BOSTON. 





curing grasses and tonics necess. 


silky nature. 
Comes in powdered form in bottles. 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed to roam with |, 
the-same freedom as nature intended them to, therefore they carnot exercise their instinct in pro 
to their health. A tonic is, therefore, necessary, and t 
Cat Food is the best for them. Keeps them 
' healthy and active. They 

. Increases their appetite, furnishes strength 

and vitality, and allows the hair to be of soft 

For invalid cats it is invaluable. 

Try it and make your cat a beautiful bet. Send 50 cen 
HOUG N, 


he Walnut 


thrive on it, 


For old cats, it gives them life and wien 
for a 
TON & DUTT 
‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 





On account of advanced 
in d breeding condition. Have 
MEAN 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


e I will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 
females, of Bates, Fiat Creek Young Mary, Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 
three erd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. I 


BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 


Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 


35c., 
50c., 
75¢c., 








$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 





came from near Bagdad and Muscat, where 
seven million date palms are growing. The date 
palm bears in five or six years. It has thus been 
demonstrated that date culture in Arizona is 
possible. 

CANNED RABBIT NOT POPULAR. 


The experiment of canning wild jack rabbits 
has not proved a great pecuniary success, and 
the prospects before a cannery at Echo, Ore., 
which has facilities for preserving a ton of the 
rabbits a day, are not especially good. It was 
thought by the promoters of the enterprise that 
the public would jump at the chance to feast on 
this delicacy, but the reverse has been true, as 
the taste seems to be an acquired one. A few 
biz orders were placed, but they were not fol- 
lowed by more orders, and except for the annual 
rabbit drives the chances for longevity among 
the jacks have greatly increased. The Kast does 
not seem to have taken more kindly to the canned 
product than the West. 
CORN GROWN IN WATER. 

A stalk of Indian corn growing vigorously in 
a dish of water without a particle of earth is one 
of the sights at the Harvard botanical gardens 
that is of interest to farmers. Itis found that 
there are innumerable vegetables and even 
shrubs and trees which thrive in water which has 
a deposit of certain chemical substances, such as 
chloride of potash, sulphate of magnesia, phos- 
phate of iron, phosphate of potassium and some 
of the nitrates. With the use of these it has 
often been found that a plant will grow, even 
though the water in which its roots rest may be 
partly frozen. The chemical elements are just 
as active, and the growth shoots upward in its 
natural manner. The practical object of grow- 
ing plantsin this way is to enable the observer 
to watch the process of growth from seed to ma- 
turity and to note the exact effect of various fer- 
tilizing substances. 


<> 


The Provision Trade. 


The marketing of hogs is being main- 
tained 1n fairly liberal numbers, which con- 
siderably exceed corresponding time last 
year for the week, according to the Cincin- 
nati Price Current. Total Western pack- 
ing, 550,000, compared with 520,000 the pre- 
ceding week, and 580,000 two weeks ago. 
For corresponding time last year the num- 
ber was 450,000, and two years ago 455,000. 
From Nov. 1 the total is 6,980,000, against 
6,845,000 a year ago —an increase of 135,000. 
Prices at the close are about the same as a 
week ago, indicating for prominent markets 
an average of $4.90 per one hundred pounds, 
compared with $4.90 a week ago, $4.75 two 
weeks ago, $6.75 a year ago, $6.10 two years 
ago, $5.25 three years ago, $4.75 four years 
ago. 

The arrivals of fresh beef at Boston were 
about the same as for the previous week. 
The total for the week was 199 cars for 
Boston and one hundred cars for export, a 
total of 299 cars; preceding week, 163 cars 
for Boston and 137 cars for export, a total 
of three hundred cars; same week a year 
ago, 146 cars for Boston and thirty-one cars 
for export, a total of 177 cars. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 

JAMES GALLETLY, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased: 

HEREAS, Henry Galletly, the trustee under 

the will of said deceased, has presented 

ee the first account of his trust under 
said will: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the first day of March, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustee is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy. thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three snecessive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day. at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsons interes! in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire. 
First J of said Court, this eighth day o 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





four. Ww. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SILAS L. ALEXANDER, late ot Holliston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Charies G. 

Alexander of Holliston, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first day of March, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one*thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 


must have a sufficient supply of 


Potash 


in order to develop into a crop. 
No amount of Phosphoric 
Acid or Nitrogen can compen- 
sate for a lack of potash in 
fertilizers [for 

grain and all 

other crops]. 


We shall be glad 
to send free to any 
farmer ourlittle book 
which contains valu- 
able information 
about soil culture. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CCURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of M. 
AGNES HUNT, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, @ petition has b2en presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Abby C. 

Hunt of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of February, 

A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, te 

show cause, if any you have, why the same 

should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day. at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day 
of January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
B. RUSSELL, late of Somerville,lin said County, 
deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter otf administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Edward B. 
Russell of Somerville, in said County, or to some 
other suitable person. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twen'y-third day of Febru- 
uary, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
te show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court.J 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh 
day of January, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and four. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








e Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
JAMES NEWMAN, late of Winchester, in said 
County, deceased. 
WHE EAS, James W. Newman, the trustee 
under the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance, the first account of his 
trust under said will: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the twenty-third day of February, A. D. 1904, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said trustee is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation toall known 
—. interested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Siive, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hun 
dred and tour. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
P. HANDRAHAN, late of Tignish, in the 
— of Prince and Province of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
— 1? Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth. 

HEREAS., Mary Handrahan, appointed ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Surrogate Court for the County of Prince 
in the Province of Prince Edward Island, has 
presented to said Court her petition representing 
that as such administratrix she is entitled to cer- 
tain personal property situated in said Common- 
wealth, to wit: 

A depositin the Cambridgeport Savings Bank 
of $200. Book No. 47811, and praying that she 
may be licensed to receive or to sel! by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person 
or persons as she shall think fit—or otherwise to 
a of, and to transfer and convey such es- 

e 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held ut Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first day of March, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one thoucand nine hundred and 
E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 

persons interested in the estate of JOHN F. 

JOHNSON, late of Biddeford, in the County 

of York and State of Maine, deceased. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court, by Frances A. Johnson,with cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
robate thereof in said State of Maine duly au- 
henticated, representing that at the time of his 
death, said deceased had estate in said County of 
Middlesex, on which said will mm | operate, and 
praying that ithe copy of said will may be filed 
and recorded in the goo ° of Probate of said 
County of Middlesex, and letters testamentary 
thereon granted to her without requiring sureties 
on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth day of March, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, io show 
cause, ifany you have, why the same should not 


e granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to oes 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
aper published in Remen, the first. publication 
5 thirty days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of Janu- 
ary, in the year one thousard nine hundred and 
four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Willow Glen Short-horns. 


IN SERVICE: 
The Scotch Bull Knight of Glester 198614 
and 





Prince Albert 806318, second-prize junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 


FOR SALE—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

the sale and exchange of Stcck, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 

one cent per word cnly, including name, address or 

initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
ss e 








MPROVED large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





man, willing to du anything that is in the business. 
as made a study of ye for past seven years. 


Porman, wi wanted on a Poultry Farm by single 
33 Hopkins St., New Dor- 


Address, C. W. HOW 
chester, Mass. 





ANTED—Old-fashioned glass bottles and flasks. 
Cc. M. HARRISON, Drawer 85, New Haven, Conn. 





ANTED—A working farmer, married, no children, 

preferred; 45 acres, near Warren, R. I. Must 
understand care of fowls. horses, cows, etc. Wages 
40 dollars per month, cottage and vegetables free. 
Address in handwriting of applicant, P.O. BOX 1985, 
Boston, Mass., stating age, nationality and reference’ 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

gee wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 

SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





Pz handsome yearling Jersey bull.also few yearling 
Jersey heifers, bred to freshen the coming winter 
and spring. All registered and of the richest breed 

ing. A. F. PIERCE, Winchester, N. H 





HITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS for sale. 
G. C. FORRISTER, Framingham, Mass 





Antrim, N. H., about yearlings from 


Doxa buy Holstein bulls until you write D. H 
GOODELL, 
officially tested butter cows. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—Spring and fall 

pigs from carefully selected herd of Imported and 

American stock of highest quality. B. G. BENNETT, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





ANTED—Farmer with small family, capable of 
taking charge of farm with sma 





reference required (preference one who plays 

House with modern im 
family. Can attend church 
ay. Ad- 
ersonal 


Wreteronce required’ ¢ American, from 20 to 40; 
pv 


uno some, for company. 
ruvements in city, two 


o big Sunday dinners, good home, good 
que. Ae HESELTINE, ‘Agt. B. & M, 
Lawrence, Mass. 





| ig th ape farmer in institution for boys 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. “ore Fan per 
——_ For particulars address BOX } alpole 





ANTED—Young married man, yood milker, team 
ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn. gar 
ou Weed permanent place good wages. A. N 


ST udson, Mass. 





ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; good home with famil permanent post 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 5& Blackinton, Mass 





ANTED-—Single man on da’ farm, good milker 
W steady gor to good man. FRANK D MERRELL 
est Harford, Ct. 





N able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Suuth Framing 
» Mass. 





fe wage man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “* SAXON ” Belchertown, Mass. 





D man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 





DR. D. M. KIPPS, Grent Beyal, Va 





quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 
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Our Homes. 


fhe Workbox. 
KNITTED THREAD LACE. 

Cast on 22 stitches, knit across plain. 

1st row—Three plain (over, narrow) 7 
times, 3 plain, over, 2 plain. 

24 row—Four plain, seam 15, 4 plain. 

3d row—Three plain, over, narrow, 16 
plain, over, 2 plain. 

4th row—Three plain, seam 17, 4 plain. 

5th row—Three plain (over, narrow) 7 
times, 5 plain, over, 2 plain. 

6th row—T wenty-five plain. 

7th row—Three plain, over, narrow, seam 
18, over, 2 plain. 

sth row—T wenty-six plain. 

9th row—Three plain, over, narrow, purl 
19, over, 2 plain. 

10th row—Twenty-seven plain. 

11th row—Three plain (over, narrow) 7 
times, 10 plain, over, 2 plain. 

12th row—Three plain, purl 21, 4 plain. 

13th row—Three plain, over, narrow, 22 
plain, over, 2 plain. 

14th row—Three plain, purl 22, 4 plain. 

15th row—Three plain (over, narrow) 7 
times, 10 plain, over, 2 plain. 

16th row—Thirty plain. 

17th row—Three plain, over, narrow, 23 
plain, over, 2 plain. 

18th row—Bind off 9 stitches, 22 plain. 

This completes one point. 

Eva M. NILEs. 


> 
~~?) 


The Higher Cost of Living. 

People of slender means are always sen- 
sitive to the increase or the decrease of 
their household expenses. The peculiarity 
of the present moment is that people of 
comfortuble incomes are viewing with ap- 
prehension the increased cost of living. 

This is, in this city, so housekeepers de- 
clare, at least one-third greater than two 

ears ago, the manner of living remaining 
the same. For those with fixed incomes, 
and for those who have a perennial struggle 
to make both ends meet, the situation causes 
anxiety. 

A woman who carries her housekeeping 
to the point of a profession has the records 
of her household expenses for a period of 
ten years. A comparison of these records 
affords proof that the cost of living has 
greatly increased. It is within the last five 
years that the greatest change is observed. 

In 1899, for example, in a household con- 
ducted on most economical principles, the 
weekly bill for food alone ranged from $19 
to $22. Inthe same household the weekly 
bills now run from $45 to $50 weekly. 

So far as the family is responsible it can 
only be pleaded that the three children are 
four years older, and presumably eat more. 

Lamb that in 1899 cost twelve cents a 
pound now costs sixteen vents. There isa 
record of forequarter of lamb and eight 
kidneys costing $1.29 in 1899, and another 
dated Jan. 14, 1903, of the same weight and 
without the kidneys, costing $1.52. 

Turkeys that four years ago could be 
bought for fifteen cents a pound are now 
twenty-five cents. The difference in the 
price of chicken is proportionally greater. 
ln fact, turkey proves to be the cheapest of 
all meats, since every atom can be utilized, 
even to the cracking of the bones for soup. 

The prices of beef have not materially 
changed since the rise after the Beef Trust 
was formed. Beef roasts at eighteen cents, 
round at eighteen, sirloin twenty and por- 
terhouse steak at twenty-five cents have 
ruled for some time. 

Pork has gone kiting. Four years ago 
pork tenderloin could be bought for ten 
cents a pound. Today it costs twenty-five 
cents. 

Sausages have almost kept step with the 
tenderloin, while spareribs, the darkies’ de- 
light, are now expensive enough for white 
folks. Veal cutlets are now twenty-five 
cents, as against sixteen cents in 1899. 

To glance once more at the record, it ap- 
pears that in 1899 three broilers were pur- 
chased for ninety-seven cents. Last week 
three broilers cost $1.50. These prices all 
refer to January. 

There are not such differences in the 
prices of game. But as gameis in a sensea 
luxury, the prices are not of so much conse- 
quence. 

Canned goods show the same increase in 
price. The best canned corn in 1899 was 
ten and twelve cents. Today the best corn 
is eighteen cents, and succotash twenty 
cents. 

Speculative grocers are now storing 
canned corn for a further rise. One who 
last year bought several boxes of corn for 
seventy cents resold it to the man he bought 
it from for $1.15. He has now a number of 
boxes held for a greater rise. 

Peas, asparagus and string beans have 
increased correspondingly. Tomatoes, once 
a drug at eight cents, are now twelve and 
fifteen cents. 

Of course these prices are for the better 
sorts of canned goods. The increases in 
these prices are perhaps trifling sums, but 
in the aggregate they have their own tale 
to tell in swelling the weekly bills. 

Against butter at twenty-one cents in 
1899 is butter at twenty-nine cents today. 
The only practicuble eggs for cooking pur- 
poses today cost forty-two cents a dozen, 
while eggs intended for eating cost fifty 
and sixty cents. For most people the price 
is prohibitory. 

There is not so great a difference in the 

. prices of fruits,with the exception of apples. 
Eating apples have become among the most 
expensive fruits in the market. 

In 1888 a barrel of Spitzenbergs cost from 
$3 to $3.50. Ip 1899 the price was from $4 
to $5. Today the price is from $5 to $6. 
Bought at retail, table apples are four and 
five cents apiece. 

Oranges and lemons have both gone up in 
prices, but neither soar like the apples. In 
vegetables apples are rivaled by the onion, 
which has come to distinguish itself, and is 
one of the best paying crops the farmer or 
market gardener can raise. All green veg- 
etables have gone up in price, even such 
humble vegetables as turnips and carrots. 

A barrel of flour in 1888 cost from $3 to 
$3.50. In 1899 it cost from $3.90 to $4. To- 
day the same brands cost from $5 to $5.20. 
The price of bread does not change accord- 
ingly, but the weight does. 

The only things that console the house- 
keeper are the prices of sugar, tea and 
coffee, none of which cost so much as in 
1899. Kerosene, however, 1s at least five 
cents a gallon higher. This increase has 
come with particular severity on the poor, 
who cannot afford gas and use kerosene for 
both cooking and lighting.—N. Y. Sun. 











Science of Keeping Warm. 

Many persons who suffer from cold ex- 
tremities accept the discomfort as a condi- 
tion which is natural, and therefore beyond 
their control. The remedy really lies with 
themselves, and does not consist in hugging 
the stove or staying indoors, or inany other 
artificial protection. 

The reason one feels cold first in the ex- 
tremities is not alone because they are the 
remotest points reached by the blood in its 
circulation, but also because they contain a: 


network of the minute blood vessels known 
as capillaries, in which the blood current 
tends to stagnate. When this happens, the 
nerves, unwarmed by fresh blood, ache in 
consequence. 

The small boy who leaves a warm house 
on a cold winter morning usually starts on 
the run, or romps about for a while in the 
snow. This activity gives such an impetus 
to his circulation by the rapid breathing 
which it necessitates that the boy is soon ina 
glow. Not every one can imitate the boy’s 
activity or enjoy his fun, but all can imitate 
his breathing. 

Breathing completes the circulation. The 
heart pumps the blood out through the ar- 
teries, which become smaller and smaller 
until they are microscopic. This may be in 
the wall of the heart itself or in the great 
toe, but wherever it is the blood current 
there becomes almost stagnant. It is as if 
a river had debouched into a broad lake. 
On the other side of the lake are the 
venous capillaries with which the arterial 
capillaries connect, and which carry the 
blood back to the heart. The question 
whether the blood shall stagnate here or be 
frequently renewed is, then, a matter of 
providing for its speedy entrance into the 
venous capillaries and its subsequent move- 
ment through the larger veins to the heart. 
This in turn is a matter of breathing, be- 
cause breathing, by its suction-like action,— 
the so-called aspiration of the thorax,—ac- 
celerates the speed of the blood on its re- 
turn to the heart. A deep breath thus 
makes its influence felt at those distant 
points where blood is halting and nerves 
are tingling. 

The rule for keeping warm is, therefore, 
first to clear the nose, and then to breathe 
well, both deeply and rapidly.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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Sirloin Steak. 


The steak had been ordered, with the as- 
surance of the waiter that it would be large 
enough for two, although to the uninitiated 
who read the bill of fare it was unmistak- 
ably intended for one. If it proved to be 
large enough for two,there did not appear to 
be anything on the bill that would meet the 
requirements of the person who has a fond- 
ness for sirloin and is obliged to eat alone. 
The order had been given twenty minutes 
before, and the alacrity with which the 
French bread and the biscuits and nice 
dairy butter had been produced gave great 
promise; but the couple had already nibbled 
about all the bread, had the water glasses 
refilled several times, and eaten most of the 
celery, when the clean-shaven waiter ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

** Here it comes,’’ said the young man. 

“It has been a long time getting here,”’ 
she pouted. 

** About three years,”’ said a voice at her 
elbow, and a laugh went around as the new- 
comer, an elderly man, joined the young 
couple. 

** You made that remark about the steak 
as if you were serious,” said the young 
woman, who, after the first exchange of 
greetings, became again interested in the 
lunch. 

It was certainly large enough for two— 
thick and juicy, free from bone, and tempt- 
ingly dressed with watercress. No effort 
was required in the serving. 

‘*T was never more serious in my life,”’ 
said the newcomer; ‘I meant every word I 
said. Waiter, how long did it require to 
broil this steak ? ”’ 

‘* We give it fifteen minutes, sir; it’s after 
the lunch hour and the fire is low, may 
have been a little longer, sir.”’ 

‘‘ That’s all; less twenty-five minutes from 
the time the order was given.”’ 

* Quite a difference between that and 
three years,’’ she laughed. ‘*‘ You haven’t 
quite explained.”’ 

‘Wait until after lunch. Meanwhile, eat 
the steak and tell me what you think of it.’’ 

** It looks nice.”’ 

** You’ll find it tastes nice; that it is per- 
haps better than anything you have had be- 
fore, unless you always lunch here, or at 
one of the three or four down-town hotels 
which make a specialty of steaks.” 

“You say down-town hotels; can’t you 
include the fashionable up-town houses as 
well; the expensive family hotels at which 
some of the wealthiest people live? ”’ 

**No, I don’t include them; their steaks 
are good enough, but you will find that they 
are not like the steaks served down town. 
They are smaller; they meet the demands 
of that particular class of hotel patrons, the 
permanent boarder. It was the transient, 
the man away from nome, eight times out 
of ten, the man ‘blowing himself,’ who 
wants the big, juicy steak, and he is usually 
feeling good enough to eat all of it. The 
regular patrons, the men who come in here 
day after day, are the ones who may be un- 
equal to the task; and they know enough to 
split asteak and get a good meal at very 
small cost. 

“ The great difference between the steak 
served at Parker’s and that served in the 
cheaper restaurants is not in the price, but 
in the steak itself. You will find that the 
difference in price is often not more than ten 
or twenty cents. The cheapest restaurants 
will cut a steak to make a small order, but 
the down-town hotels will not. They serve 
it clear off the loin, and as their loins come 
off very heavy cattle, this accounts for the 
size.’’ 

‘““They charge you for what you can’t 
eat?’’ 

** Not at all; everything served is good to 
eat and of the best, and if you are not what 
might be called a hearty eater you can bring 
somebody else along. The prices are al- 
ways the same, but there is not alwaysa 
protit for the hotel man. Meat may sell at 
twenty-two cents a pound, or he may be 
paying thirty cents, but the price of the 
steak remains the same. The hotel man 
depends for his profit on numbers, on the 
number of persons who will come to lunch 
or dinner, or fill his rooms, for that matter. 

** He has certain fixed charges which must 
be met. He knows how much his rent is, 
how much for kelp, how much for light, 
how much for fuel—the fire that cooks one 
steak will perhaps cook twenty—it costs 
him so much to feed one hundred people, 
and very little more to feed four hundred. 
After he has served enough to meet his 
fixed charges he begins to make a profit, but 
under ali conditions the prives on the bill 
of fare remain the same. 

‘“* The high standard of the service must 
be kept up; the dairy butter must be of the 
best; you have already noticed the bread 
and biscuits; you get another change of 
linen before dessert comes on, all of which 
adds to the cost of the steak. Then, again, 
that celery you have there may cost forty 
cents, or it may cost fifty, but the price on 
the bill of fare remains the same. In the 
hotel business, likeany other, the profit is 
now on one thing, then on another; some- 
times the bill shows a good profit all round, 

other times it is different ; but as a rule it 
manages to even up fairly well. Then there 
are special occasions that help out on the 
total of the year. 








“* Take the day of the Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game, for instance. That was meat for 


the ‘hotels in more senses than one. The 
orders that went to the market that day 
were for about three times the usual supply 
of loins, and it did not cost much more to 
feed the crowds that filled the dining-rooms 
than it does on ordinary days. Then, 
again—”’ 

‘Room X, room X,”’ called out a boy in 
black, heavily braided, entering the dining- 
room and swinging a card tray. ‘“‘ Room 
X,” he called, ina strictly impersonal tone 
in keeping with his manner, as he walked 
the length of the room. 

**T must leave you,” said the man who 
knew about steaks, ** somebody is waiting 
for me.” 

“« But there is a period of three years you 
have not accounted for,” she protested. 

“Very true. Come to my room after 
lunch, and I will fill in the missing chapter, 
while John and I smoke our cigars.”’ 

‘“‘ The point I wished to make when I said 
the steak was about three years in reaching 
you,” said the oracle, afier the cigars were 
lighted, “is that it actually takes about that 
time for the meat to reach the table, after 
the steer has shown promise of being capa- 
ble of filling the bill. It may have been two 
years, or it may have been three; I did not 
happen to follow that piece of meat you had 
for lunch all the way from Kansas or Ne- 
braska, but we will be on the safe side, and 
say it was two years in getting here.. Then 
you must give your imagination some play. 

** You go back to Kansas, back two years, 
and on a ranch you find a herd of fine 
blooded cattle, all native bred. I won’t go 
into the different breeds, that is immaterial, 
but these young steers are not your Texas 
steers of play and story; neither they nor 
their immediate ancestors have run wild on 
the plains. They are the result of years of 
careful breeding, with strains of Hereford 
and Durham, perhaps. The herd is prob- 
ably one of the best in the corn belt. You 
know they have bulls out there that have 
cost as high as $7500, and the pick of one of 
these herds are usually pretty good stock. 

‘This herd we have under consideration, 
for instance, like many of the others, began 
in a small way a few yearsago. The ownel 
started with a few cattle, gradually increas- 
ing theMumber and adding better stock as 
fast as he was able. Now he has a herd 
of perhaps two hundred, which he is getting 
ready for the stock yards. After they are 
about six months old he begins to feed them 
on corn, and at the end of two years per- 
haps, when they are ready to be shipped to 
the commission merchant at Chicago, a 
large percentage of the herd will be cattle 
weighing about sixteen hundred pounds on 
the hoof. 

** When the herd reaches the stock yards, 
the buyers come along, and this is one of 
the biggest gambles in the business. All 
the buyer can see is the hide, and he has 
got to determine by looking at it just how 
much meat can be got out of the steer. It 
may be too fat or what appears like over- 
feeding may be govud solid beef. A fine 
steer of 1600 pounds should weigh about 
950 pounds in the meat, after it has been 
killed and dressed and is ready for the re- 
frigerator.”’ 

* That is after it reaches Boston,” the in- 
terested young woman suggested. 

** Not at all. The steer is killed in Chi- 
cago. The herd is purchased by one of the 
big concerns, and killed next day. That is 
the part of the story that does not concern 
us. You know in the big abattoirs they 
kill them as fast as you can count, and the 
dressing is done with equal expedition. 

** After the meat is dressed, it is placed 
on ice; and within a short timeis ready for 
the refrigerator car that is to bring it to 

Boston. This car has been placed in tiptop 
order for the journey. It is washed out 
thoroughly, every hook is cleaned, and its 
interior is as neat and bright as any stall in 
Quincy Market. For twelve hours previous 
to the time it is backed up to receive the 
beef, it has been in the cooler, being charged 
with cold air,and when it backs up the 
thermometer inside of it is at 30°. Then the 
meat is taken on.’’ 

** Hung up inside the car? ” 

‘* Yes, the meat is whole. It is not cut 
until it reaches its destination. The trip 
from Chicago to Boston is made in about 
four days. Have you ever seen the refrig- 
erator cars arriving in the Boston & Maine 
and Fitchburg yards? Itis a sight worth 
seeing, the heavy meat teams lined up, the 
negroes in burlap carrying the carcasses, 
some of immense size, others smaller, meat 
for all sorts and conditio:is of people. 

**It is now taken to the warehouses, the 
refrigerators of the commission merchants, 
but most of the choice cattle has already 
been set aside for the hotel trade. This is 
a featuce of business in the market district 
separate and distinct from any other. The 
hotel trade is a line byitself. The commis- 
sion merchants do not touch it, although 
they sell to the supply companies. 

‘“*That piece of steak yuu had today ar- 
rived in Boston about one month ago—”’ 

*“* A month ago,”’ interrupted the fair une. 

‘* Every day of it. It wascu’ up by the 
butcher, whose job it was to make every 
pound of meat in the carcass show a profit. 
The loin weighed about fifty pounds, and 
that is choice.’’ 

** What would an ordinary loin weigh?’ 
asked the young man. 

“From thirty-five to forty pounds; and 
then the quality of the meat must be con- 
sidered. There is coarser meat for a dif- 
ferent class of trade, but this we are talking 
about is very fine. The loin goes to the 
hotel supply house in Faneuil] Hall square, 
tagged and put in the cooler. The date tells 
when it was putip. The loin is now one of 
hundreds, all the dates, and all in different 
stages of seasoning. Some have been there 
ten days, some twenty and some thirty. 

** The fresh meat is red and tender, but 
when the skiver is run into it thereisa 
slight resistance. Here is a joint almost 
black, and the skiver goes through it like 
snow. Still another loin has a growth that 
shows its age, and the butcher will grow 
enthusiastic over it. There are thousands 
of loins in stock here for the hotel trade, 
kept all the way from three weeks toa 
month before they are delivered. The 
manager of the hotel sends his order for so 
many loins every morning, but this does not 
mean that the loins delivered are for use on 
that particular day.”’ 

‘* The hotel also has a system of refriger- 
ators, and the hotel butcher again goes over 
the loin. He has scores of them on ice, all 
properly dated, each loin being set aside 
for a particular day in the future. Then on 
the day it is to go to table, it’ is taken out 
and dressed. 

“It is ready for you when you enter the 
dining-roum and give your order. You axk 
for sirloin; you couldn’t do better, and I’ll 
tell you why later. At present we will fol- 
low the progress of the steak, and after- 
ward perhaps you will not wunder why it 
co-ts so much. 

** The waiter, after taking the order goes 
through the kitchen and finds the butcher. 
The latter cuts frum the luin the steak ; cuts 
it clear through, and you get the full round 
of a fifty-pound loin that has been season- 





ing for nearly a month. It is delivered to 


the waiter on a platter, and he takes it to 
one of the broilers. There are two of them 
at Parker’s during the lunch hours, both 
with grates over red-hot charcoal, on which 
they place the steak and turn it, while the 
waiter returns to set the table. In from 
twelve to fifteen minutes the steak should 
be ready. Behind the broilers is a hot box 
filled with platters, and the waiter takes 
one of these on which to serve the steak. 

** But he is not yet ready to bring it in. 
He must first pass the checker, who records 
the order and charges it against the waiter ; 
then as he passes out he takes from a racka 
silver cover large enough for the platter on 
which he is serving the steak. 

‘Then he appears, and, if you are 
hungry, you think he has been a long time 
about it.”’ 

** And it really does take the steak about 
three years to get here,”’ she insisted. 

** Between two and three years, and at 
least a month from the time it arrived in 
Bostun.”’ 

** But why did you approye our choice of 
sirloin? ”’ 

** Because it is the Boston idea of a steak, 
and in no place in the world can you get 
better steak than you can here. You have 
heard how sirloin got its name? No? 
Well, it was from an old monarch, [ forget 
just which.one, but he was so pleased with 
that part of the loin that he knighted it— 
called it Sir Loin. If you want sirloin, get 
it tender and you will get all the flavor; 
you cannot get anything better. Tender- 
loin is free from gristle and very tender, 
but in it you lose the flavor. The rump— 
well, about 331-3 per cent. of the rump 
is good, and when you order it you are 
taking chances. A _ porterhouse steak? 
That’s sirloin and tenderloin served to- 
gether with the bone between.’—Boston 
Herald. 
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Domestic Hints. 
LENTIL SOUP. 

Wash the lentils, cover with cold water, and 
soak over night; in the morning, drain. Adda 
quart of stock, a pint of water, a bay leaf, a sprig 
of thyme, a saltspoonful of pepper, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, and simmer for about two hours, 
until the lentils are tender. Press through a, col- 
ander, then through ‘a sieve, and return the 
puree to the kettle. Rub a tablespoonful of 
butter and oue of flour together, add them to 
the soup, and stir pntil boiling. Add a small 
onion grated, bring to boiling point, and turn at 
once into the soup tureen. Sprinkle over the 
soup a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and 
serve with croutons. To give variety, moisten a 
tablespoonful of flour gradually in half a cupful 
of milk and add it to the soup instead of the 
butter.—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

CABBAGE DRESSING. 


Chop fine one-half head of cabbage (small), 
season with salt and pepper, take one-fourth cup 
vinegar, une egg, butter size of small egg and 
cook till thick as cream. Pour over cabbage. 

CREAMED CODFISH ON TOAST. 

Put in a saucepan over the fire one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, one-half 
of a teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper. When mixed add 
gradually one cupful of hot milk, stirring until 
smooth and thick. Remove skinand bone from 
some cooked codfish, and with a fork break into 
flakes. Add one cupful of the prepared fish to 
the sauce, stand at the side of the fire for ten 
minutes, add a few drops of lemon juice or one 
teaspoonful of vinegar, and pour over thin but- 
tered toast. 

LOBSTER A LA POULETTE. 

Take one-third cup of butter, cne-third cup of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, dash of pap- 
rika, one-quarter teaspoonful of white pepper, 
one cup of cream, one cup of well-seasoned 
chicken stock, juice of ha!f a lemon, two hard- 
boiled eggs, one pint of diced lobster meat. Pre- 
pare awhite sauce, using the ingredients men- 
tioned, and adding the lemon juice by degrees. 
Add the lobster to the sauce. Cutthe whites of 
the hard-boiled eggs in rings and pass the yolks 
through a sieve. Serve the lobster on bits of 
toast or on thin crackers, with a sprinkling of 
the yolks over the lobster, and circles of the 
whites around it. 

A FLORENDINE OF ORANGES AND APPLES. 

Take half a dozen oranges, save the juice, and 
take out the pulp, lay the rinds in water twenty- 
four hours, but change the water three or four 
times; then boil them in three or four different 
waters, then s'rain the water off, put them and 
their juice with a pound of sugar, and set them 
by for use; when they are used, lay a puff-paste 
over the dish, boil ten Pippins in a little sugar 
and water, pare, quarter and core them, and mix 
them with some of the oranges; lay a puff-paste 
in the dish, and then put in the fruit; bake itina 
slow oven; the crust like the other florendine. 

PISTACHIO ICE-CREAM. 

Mix three cupfuls of cream and one cupful of 
milk ina double boiler. Heat to scalding, then 
adda pinch of salt and one scant cupful of sugar. 
Blanch and pound one-half cupful of shelled 
pistachio nuts; add these, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla and one-half teaspoonful of bitter almond 
to the cream, then add enou:: spinach juice 
to make the cream the «d--ir d green. Freeze 
and serve.—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Hints to HouSekeepers. 


The best way to cook oatmeal, according to a 
cooking teacher, is to cook it the day before, so 
as to be sure to allow time enough. ‘To one cup- 
ful of rolJed oats allow half a teaspoonful of salt 
and two cupfu)s of boiling water. Pour the water 
directly upon the cereal, inthe top of the double 
boiler, and allow it to boil for five miuu‘tes over 
the full flame of the gas range. Then place the 
cover on the boiler and let the cereal steam for 
three or four hours, or longer, if possible. The 
teacher referred to cautioned her class against 
stirring the oatmeal while it was cooking, on ac- 
count of the pastiness induced, and she empha- 
sized the neces-ity of | aking the breakfast as 
nourishing and appetizing as possible, especially 
if there were men in the family who had to start 
out early ip the morning for their day’s work. 
The close connection that has been proved to 
exist between improperly prepared food and the 
liquor habit makes it important that every article 
that appears on the table should be as well 
cookea as possible, and no amount of time or 
thought that is expended on making the table 
attractive and wholesome should be regarded as 
wasted. 

Use the potato ricer for cheese thatis tobe 
sprinkled on macaroni, which is a much easier 
method than grating. 

Here is what Marion Harland calls a“ driblet 
of practical wisdom.” The always convenient 
match is the best of eradicators for inky fingers. 
Moisten the sulphur end of the match with cold 
water and rub the spot until the stain disappears. 

Crinoline is again threatened, but the present 
times are very different from those in which the 
beautiful Kugenie | hed the crinoli on an 
unprepared public, and the thing will probably 
eid in threats. That was an age of green rep 
and gilt cornices, when clock , vases and china 
figures were p ovided, indiscriminately, with a 
glass case apiece to cover them and a woolen 
mat on which to stand, and when the most popu- 
lar gitt was a pair of colossal ornaments for each 
corner of the marble mantelpiece—ornaments 
that shook and shivered an. jJigled whenever 
the door was opened or the pianu played. People 
were accustomed to ugliness, and the crinoline 
was only a further expression of prevailing 
tastes. Today it is different. People are too 
“artistic,” either in the true or the sham sense 
of the word, to put up with hoops of steel. 

Most housekeepers are accustomed to freshen 





is practically a sack of water. The body of the 
average man contains over half a barrel of 
water. This water, in the form of twenty differ- 
ent fluids, is constantly fluctuating back and 
forth among the tissues, doing the work of the 
body, and if there be any deficiency of water in 
the body this work will suffer. The excretions 
of the body especially can be properly carried off 
only when,the supply of water is sufficient. Two 
quarts daily of pure water, preferably distilled, 
is little enough for the javerage person in ordi- 
dary weather. In hot weather this may be in- 
creased somewhat, not only without danger, 
but with positive relief. The greatly acceleyated 
action of the kidneys and skin is the best assur- 
ance of the safety of the individual. 


A beautiful texture for bed hangings, again in 
fashion, is the decorative French handwork. 
Japanese fabrics are also well adapted to this 
use, and can be had in pure white,with a knotted 
fringe, or intan or tea-colored silk edged with 
lace of the same shade. 

Where the hair is dry and dandruffy the follow- 
ing lot’on, used every other night, will be found 
beneficial: To four ounces of rose water add half 
adram each of sulphur, glycerine and borax 
This will clear the scalp of dandruff and prepare 
it for the new growth of hair. While the head is 
in the abnormal condition indicated by the 
presence of dandruff the hair will neither be 
glossy nor of a good color,nor will there be a 
healthy growth of new hair. There need be no 
anxiety over the falling of the hair—unless it 
falls to excess—provided new hair keeps on ap- 
pearing, but no head of hairis so rich and lux- 
uriant that it can stand indefinitely being ae- 
pleted even by one hair a day if there .is no cor- 


Fasbion W 


e*e in spite of all the prophecies that this com- 
ing season would behold the shelving of the old 
standby foulard, here tt is again among the new 
spring silks, and every one except the dress- 
makers is delighted to seeit. Dressmakers com- 
plain that there is no profitin making up fou- 
lards—they are toosimple. But from the others’ 
point of view that is hardly an objection. 

e*s Green, especially old green, brown, silver 
and gun metal seem to predominate. They all 
look as if especially designed for simple gowns, 
for street wear, for traveling, for shopping, or 
for home gowns. The satin surface with shadow 
dots and small close figures are most abundant 
on the counters. Still, only the earliest importa- 
tions have been received as yet. 

e®e One very pretty pattern has a clear white 
ground stippled all over with tiny black dots and 
small figures in black line. At intervals are 
polka dots of light green. There isnot much of 
thegreen, but yet itis unmistakably a green aud 
white silk. 

a®e The new pongees and shantungs will charm 
color lovers with their soft pastel tones. They 
will be the dressy silks of the year, while the. 
simpler gowns will be made of foulards, louis- 
ines, surahs. and other soft silks. Prettiest of 
allin many eyes, will be the silver and gun metal 
pin-checked louisines. Stitched with black they 
will make charming walking gowns. 

e®, A new mercerized cotton is shown in foulard 
patterns, blue and white, and black and white, 
and look exactly like silk at a little distance. 
The blue ought to launder without much loss of 
finish, but the black looks doubtful. However, a 
black gown will go a season without laundering. 
Very like the original wool canvases and voiles 
are the new cottons in canvas weave. In color 
and pattern they are identical, and in many of 
the tan and light brown shades are wonderful 
imitations. They are selling now for fifty-five 
cents a yard. 

e*e This part of the world has so much cool 
weather in summer that one is glad to see the 
variety and beauty of the new mohair fabrics. 
For tailor-made suits nothing surpasses them. 
They make good shirt waists, also. For the 
latter the plaids, green and blue, or bright tar- 
tan, are recommended. Mixed colors and flecked 
mohairs, and pin stripes are exceilent. Mohairs 
are greatly affected by women traveling south- 
ward this winter. They make ideal traveling 
gowns, shedding dust readily and standing any 
amount of wear and tear without wrinkling. 
Two-piece suits are popular, and the dressiness 
of the suit is helped out with elaborate lace or 
lingerie blouses worn under the bolero. 

e*, Batiste brilliant is an exquisite thin mate 
rial, with acrisp yet soft surface, and a satin 
finish. Some charming patterns were seen the 
other day in one of the shops where advance 
fashions are to be studied. They had small white 
dots and a tiny flower pattern in blue, pinks and 
mauves. Little girls’ frocks would be very pretty 
in this material. 

e*, lt seems a little early to be talking so much 
about spring and summer clothes, but the fact is, 
one sees and hears of nothing else in the shops 
and at the importers. The very last word has 
been said concerning winter things. Even the 
bargain sales are pretty well over. One of the 
important topics for discussion where dress is 
concerned is the new figure we are expected to 
develop. Tiie tall, willowy, no hip, low bust, 
large waist figure is about to be retired. Waists 
are to be drawn in at least two inches, which will 
enlarge the hips, and the line of the bust is to be 
aised considerably. The newest corsets are 
much shorter in the hips and higher in the bust 
than the old ones have been. 

e*, Another cheerful piece of news is that we 
are to wear skirts that lie on the ground several 
inches, front and sides, as well as back. One 
hand, if not two, will be needed to hold the skirt 
up in front, “incidentally displaying glimpses of 
exquisite lingerie,” as one enthusiastic fashion 
authority expressed it. Doesn’t it sound allur- 
ing? Imagine a crowd of shoppers trying to 
hold their skirts up as well as down, at the same 
time hanging on to their hats! Howevei, we 
are saved by the announcement that the short 
skirt for walking will be allowable for the pres- 
ent, at least. Only those who apply the word 
smart to whatever strikes them as modish, call 
walking skirts trotters. The etymology of this 
extraordinary word is probably trottoir. 

e*. A light shade of violet broadcloth is used 
for a lovely afternoon gown. The skirt is long 
and has a circular flounce finished with four 
wide folds in tuck effect. The waist has a yoke 
of cream lace over white chiffon, and this is made 
to look like an inner garment: by the outline of 
dark fur which borders the cloth part of the 
waist. The band of fur extends down the side 
of the waist to the belt,as ona Russian blouse, 
and there are four large rhinestone buttons that 
appearto close the gown. A ripple bertha, 
edged with fur, falls over the shoulders, shawl 
fashion. Leg o’ mutton sleeves with a bit of lace 
Insertion, outlined with fur, are tight at the wrist 
and show a tiny ruching of white crepe.--N. Y. 
Evening Post. 














The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“Itis a blessed truth toreach and rest in, this 
invisible, indwelling, all-surrounding presence of 
our risen Lord, converting the soul, renewing, 
guiding, comforting, restraining, sanctifying the 
moral life. It meets us at every turn and neces- 
sity of our daily lives. When humbled by the 
oppressive conviction of in-dwelling sin and 
human feebl . the ze of the Comforter 
is, not by might, but by My Spirit. When losing 
our way in the confused tangle of jarring sects 
and earth’s many voices, the Comforter whispers, 
AS many as are led by the Spirit of God they 
are the sons of God. When we find ourselves 
silenced before intellectual scepticism, baffled by 
apparently uuanswerable problems, the Com- 





through absolute trust in the iyi;,.. 
ing. In this larger vision life is s¢:.,, 
mosaic, divinely created, every inc;,j.., , 
event fitting together as parts of «),, 
ponent whole. Instead of confus), 
chaos there is a unity of design and « |... 
ful symmetry. The recognition of « the 
visible, indwelling, all-surroundiy, 
ence of our risen Lord ”’ that thus ....... 
comforts, sanctifies and guides th... 
life. “It meets us at every turn ani ...... 
sity of our daily lives,” as Archdea:.,, \, 
berforce well says, and he adds :—‘< |; :. 
that there isa mode of existence, a «), 
being, an unseen universe, into w), 
Saints and the Souls pass when  ,, 
pated from the limitations of th. 
That it is not demonstrable to the s> 
no argument against it. There are 
tades of sights and sounds in th, 
universe which are not cognizable 
ordinary organs of sensation and , 
tion. If our natural senses were ,, 
moment miraculously quickened, we - 
find that we were surrounded by .«. 
upon sphere of natural activitic. 
utterly beyond our perception. We < 
analyze the infinite ether, watch «/, 
magnetic radiation, listen to the 
weaving of the microscopic gern, 
that build the substance of a 
and repair the waste of a human 
recognize the chemical combinatio;,. . 
produce the illumination glowing j), 
electric lights. These are realitie.. 
they are super-sensuous realities. |; 
greater wonder that we should be 
rounded by a world which is above, }«,,,, 
and around the world of sense. Th. |, 
will come for all, in which our inner fa... 
ties will be opened, and we shal! see. \\-.. 
were physically alive for some month, }).. 
fore we had any evidence of the exis::, 
of this world. The day came when :}.. 
senses, which were there in germ, opens: 
and we were face to face with the world. 
It will be so one day with the unseen wor!)j 
then it will not be that anything wil! 4). 
pear, but we shall see what is.” 

One great factor in clearing the atm. 
phere so that life may be more truly ani 
more simply lived is in freeing one’s in 
from self-consciousness. Let one forge: 
himself in the larger and diviner outlook 0: 
his duties and opportunities, and he has 
taken a signal step toward happiness and 
toward peace of mind. Tie man or woman 
with a grievance is, indeed, the most un- 
fortunately afflicted of any human being 
The individual who conceives the idea 
that the world owes him a _ living 
that be has transcendent powers and 
gifts which his fellow-beings are tov 
dense to adequately appreciate: that is 
altogether too fine for “the world’s coarse 
uses’’; that he is ‘*misunderstood”’ and 
undervalued,—to arrive at such a state of 
mind as this is a most unfortunate condi- 
tion. True success in life is to bring one’s 
utmost capabilities to bear on every pos- 
sible contribution to the world’s progress. 
No one is any too fine or too good to give of 
his best to contemporary life. The only 
question is to be fine and good enough 
to offer service of any value. And this 
blessedness is always the result of being.— 
“not wiser or braver than others,’’ as the 
Archdeacon says, but in having the in- 
dwelling spirit of Christ. ‘‘The Holy 
Spirit shall teach ye in that hour what ye 
ought to say.” All the infinite and the all- 
potent realities of the spiritual world that 
surround us, unseen, but felt, shall minister 
to every high and holy aspiration; shal! 
quicken every energy; shall inspire every 
Jatent power to full fruition. Thus, indeed, 
may one rest in this “invisible, indwe))- 
ing, all-surrounding presence of our risen 
Lord.”’ 

Pueblo, Col. 
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——Paper car-wheels, made by pressure from 
rye straw paper, are usually iin condition fora 
second set of steel tires after the first set is 
worn out by a runof three hundred thousand 
Miles, 

— Galton affirms that heredity is one-half de 
rived from parents, one-fourth from grand- 
parents, one-eighth from great-grandparents. 

— Suggestive at least are the conclusions of 
Hon. R. J. Strutt of Bath, England. Helium— 
which Sir William Ramsay has found to be 
slowly given off by radium—exists in the gases of 
the city’s largest hot mineral spring, and a test of 
thedepositsin the spring has revealed a small 
proportion ofradium. Itis believed that these 
substances are brought up from alarge deposit of 
radium deep in the earth. 

——Condensed into a few words, these arethe 
“*Modern Views of Matter,” as expounded by 
Sir Oliver Lodge: Electricity isa substance, the 
ouly kind of substance, and all matter is merely 4D 
accamulation of electric charges. It appears 
probable that these electric charges are 4!! 0 
exactly the same amount, although some are 
positive and some negative, and that the atoms 
of the chemical elements are formed by vaiy'z 
numbers and arrangements of these charges, oT 
electrons. There are about seven hundred 
electrons, 350 positive and 350 negative, in ¢ 
hydrogen atom, which has been so lung regarded 
as the final and indivisible unit of matter; (her 
must be about sixteen times as many il) an «* 
gen atom; and about 255 times as many, say |" 
000, in a radiumjatom, the heaviest known. 

——An apparently simple idea upon which '< 
cent inventors have toiled is that of movins 
pictures that can speak. The words ani 0t!:«! 
sounds are easily recorded by the phonogri) 
and moving objects are pictured by the cine! : 
ograph, but it has seemed well-nigh impos» 
to make the two kinds of apparatus pe!!: 
their work in exactly the same time. !' 
claimed that the difficulty is at last overcon: 
the “‘chronophone ”’ of Gaumont and Dec 
two French inventors. The cinematograp! | 
considerable power, while the phonograp!) 
quires uniform speed, but perfect synchro: 
has been secured by operating the movinz- 
ure machine by a motor receiving electri: 
rent through the phonograph shaft and auto: 
cally regulated by the turns of the latter. 
son’s early dream of mechanical reprodu’ 
of operas and plays seems destined to}: 
ized. 

—By an ingenious arrangement, C. H. ! 
has diminished the sun’s light by p> 
through a slitand then through an ammo 
solution of copper sulphate, and has comp! 
with a light of known candle-power. He 
cludes that, with the sun at zenith, the 
light at sea level is more than one bu! 
thousand times that of a standard candle 
distance of one meter. The intensity of | 
the sun’s surface is about ten times as gre: 
the same area as that in the electric arc. 
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forter whispers, the Holy Spirit shall teach you 
in that hour what ye ought to say. This was the | 
attitude of Christ’s first warriors; they quenched | 
the violence of fire, stopped the mouths of lions, 
waxed valiant in the fight, put to flight the | 
armies of the aliens. Not because they were 
wiser or braver than others, but because 
Christ was in them by His Spirit, and out ot 
weakness they were made strong.” —[ Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, trom a sermon preached in West- 
minster Abbey.} j 





salads and other vegetables by suxking in cold 
water, but not every ove knows that most fruits 
are vastly improved by being treated in the same 
manner. Pears peaches aud other thin-skinned 
fruits, likewise be ries, should uever be soaked, 
but plums, melons, bananas and even grapes 
benefit by the process. 

Water drinking is one of tne simple laws of 





health that is neglected because of its very sim- 
plicity. The human body, says Health Culture, 


With the increasing opening of the inner 
faculties, the increasing recognition of the 
great realities just beyond “our vision and 
our ken,” ;the anxieties and perplexities of 
life fall away of themselves. Most of these 
are so entirely temporary and transient in 
their nature that they fall away of them- 
selves in the illumination and the larger 





PILES 


All varieties of Piles—interna! 
itching bleeding, external, et. 
positively cured without loss «' 
time, loss of blood or pain. ‘\° 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 
We guarantee success, or money ! 
funded. Price for complete treatm). 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail up: 

receipt of price. Address 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 











outlook of the inner horizon revealed | gusumsieemmetuetsememmmeee 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





CONTENT. 
Although at times I suffer so, 
And feel the pangs of bitter woe, 
{ murmur nor repine; 
The aching heart within my breast 
Only makes me sweeter rest, 
To know, dear Lord, I’m thine, 


The tears that I have sometimes shed, 
From what mine enemies have said, 
Do quickly dry away; 
And inthe darkness of the night 
I’m led into Thy holy light, 
In sweetness, when I pray. 


Complaining not I bear my cross, 
For earthly joys are all as dross 
To what Thou hast in store; 
| know full well I’m wholly free, 
And that some day I’ll be with Thee, 
1 ask for nothing more. 
GEORGE MCKENZIE. 
MY HEART AND f. 
ough! we’re tired, my heart and I. 
Ve sit beside the headstone thus, 
<nd wish that name were carved for us. 
roe moss reprints more tenderly, 
rhe hard types of the mason’s knife. 
\s heaven’s sweet life renews earth’s life 
\ith which we’re tired, my heart and I. 
tired, so tired, my heart and I! 
rhough now none takes me on his arm 
ro fold me close and kiss me warm 
rill each quick breath end in a sigh 
of happy languor. Now, alone, 
We lean upon this graveyard stone, 
i neheered, unkissed, my heart and I. 


t who complains? My heart and I! 

in this abundant earth no doubt 

is little room for things worn out; 

isdain them, break them, throw them by! 
nd if before the days grow rough 
We once were loved, used, well enough, 

| think, we've fared, my heart and I. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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rWILIGHT ON THE FARM. 

The dews come down, and shadows gather in 
field and lane, 

Low in the west a band of black gives promise 
unto rain. 

It is the twilight hour—and given o’er to calm 
and rest, ' 

It brings to home a benediction and Is blest. 





The boys come and bathe their faces at the cool- 


ing well, 
Afar and faint, then near and sweet, tinkles the 


lead cow’s bell, 
Itis the twilight hour—and stars are starting 


from the deep, 
High heaven’s herald sent to watch that men 


may sleep. 


The tather comes, aman Of many years of toil 


and care, ; 
Who smiles to see the candle in the self-same 


window there; 
Itis the twilight hour—and with the farm work 


amply done 2 
He feels a poor man’s joy to think the food is 


won, 


Then all sit down to eat the evening meal, and 
far away : 
A wag nrumbles out the neighbor’s name who 
loves delay; 
Itis the twilight hour—and free from day’s un- 
ending quest 
It brings to home a benediction and is blest. 
—Boston Journal. 
————__- > 
SHE READ AY PALM. 
She read my palm, and from her eyes 
| would have sworn that she was wise. 





“Fear not,” said she, “ though long you drop, 
some day you'll shine way at the top.” 


For weary years I toiled away; 
I worked by night, I strove by day. 


Yet fame and wealth seemed just as far 
Ahead of me as any Star. 


All else I bore, nor thought to grieve, 
Until my hair began to leave. 


Oh! then I weptand cursed the day 
That palmist maid had crossed my way. 


When at the glass 1 chanced to stop— 
Behold! I shone upon the top. 
—Chester Firkins, in Lippincott’s. 
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READIN’ THE RUG. 

Take achair by the fireplace, mister. Pull up, 
s’r, pull up to the blaze! 

Cheerfuller some than an air-tight, hey? Too 
ma! y air-tights these days! 

'druthera fire’d be open! 1’d ruther a heart 
would, too, 

But alot of sheet iron’s around us till ye can’t 
tell who is who. 

Anair-tight stove an’ an air-tight soul! Give me 
a draft an’ some birch, 

An’ givemea man on the open plan—that kind 
0’ religion in chureh! 

But that hain’t a matter to harp on—complainin’ 
isn’t my style. 

Do you notice that rug where ye’re sittin’? Let 
me tell ye ’bout that for awhile. 

That's an old hooked rug; just burlap with snip- 
pin’s o’ rags looped through— 

A hit-or-miss pattern they call it; it looked pretty 
smart when ’t was new. 





Some fam’lies have hist’ries about ’em an’ docky- 
ments filed away, 

But our’n hain’t ever done nothin’ that hist’ry 
can find to say. 

Yet next to my Bible, mister, the readin’ I like 
the best 

I find right there in that old hooked rug. When 
there’s ary a minit to rest 

[ come an’ read it o’ daytimes, but the readin’ 
goes best at night 

With the wind an’ the rain at the winder an’ the 
hearth flames burnin’ bright. 

Then the shadders stalk an’ the embers talk an’ 
voices sound in the rain, 

An’ Tread in them strands of the dead an’ the 
gone, till they seem to be with me again. 


There, where my cane is p’intin’, that is some 

; bombazine; 

Twas as pretty a dress for a weddin’ as ever 
this (own had seen. 

Ittmakes a fine chapter, I tell yet Allus looks 
fay au’ bright! 


She wa wife in a hundred—she’s over there 
Yeucer in white. 

Move over there, pussy, a little! Master hand 
isa tor the blaze! 

that cook there is blue from my broadcloth; 
Ser optious ’t was for them days! 

Au'the sa blue that is faded; ’t was out in the 
su fhe rain 

Many coy on many a march. I fit in the 19th 


There ‘e of that blue inthe middle; ’t was 
it ny brother wore, 

iy arm at Antietam; that’s the strip 
vullet tore. 


» ‘(all through are the snippin’s from 
Ouahs its, res an’ plaids— 
. ‘eadin’ are them things! They’ve 
There ‘|, our lasses an’ lads. 
“* < <ulppi’ or two out o’? mournin’, but 
* 0" those; 
‘s hooked in the sunshine an’ was 
 gayer clothes. 
* IS @ heart-ache, but the most of 
an’ bright, 
parties an’ sech-like—good readin’ 
ne hight. 
know.  U8h, PM venture; but if only ye 
That wer hands 
int O's" SO Spry above it an’ the stuff that’s 
then strands, 


You'd fing :. 
— = I do,a volume to read an’ to 


When the x) 
8Ound jn 


Only 
That ry 
Made 
Here an’ + 
I's « HT) 
Weddin’s 
for me 
It’s home 


adders stalk from the fire an’ voices 
the rain. 


—Holman Day, in Pearson’s. 


8 melody, though noisy days 
‘ring; and beyond the strife’ 
"od detects the s ng we raise, 
through the universe is rife 
‘climax of our Maker’s praise. 
—B. R. Bulkley. 
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: anes: Bittersweet’s Proposal. 
pers and pumpkin 
right next door, ba “am ld peony 

Mr. Alonzo Larkins stared apprehensively 
out of his window, as if he expected to see his 
—— arrived neighbor flitting up his porch steps 
iene - _— with a lasso. Instead he really 
iatetenine a. » Inoffensive-looking womun walk- 
ae ely from her doorway toward her own 

ont lawn, bearing a pot of pansies and a trowel. 
..._ Oh, of course,” he continued caustically, 

wants to make a good impression first before 
she lets out at me. Well, ma’am, my heart is 
tough. But you are a neat: little bundle,” he 
added with a slight change in tone; “trim as a 
Sassafras whistle. That’s right—let that ruffied- 
up pink contraption slide off your head. Gum, 
what shiny brown hair! And look at the little 
curl bobbing over her off ear! ” 

Little Mrs. Bittersweet did not seem at all 
troubled by the orb Mr. Larkins deemed it expe- 
dient to keep focused upon her. She trotted 
around about her own business, paying little 
heed to the doings of her bachelor neighbor. 
The first time she met him plump and square she 
gave him a sweet, 'ndifferent little neighborly 
“Good morning,” which somehow excited his 
discontent and ire. 

“Took about as much notice of me as she 
would of a brindle dog,”’ he complained to him- 
self; “in fact, not so much. She pets up all the 
old stray dogs and gives ’em bones. What’s the 
matter with me, I’d like to know?” 

He looked anxiously into the mirror as he 
brushed his hair. He saw therein a good-looking 
and fairly good-natured face, the chief defect of 
which was an expression tending towards self- 
conceit. 

“Now, ma’am,” he observed decisively, ad- 
dressing the absent widow, “ you’ve got to see 
me and appreciate me; then if you choose to take 
advantage of leap-year privileges, I don’t really 
know as I’llrun away.” 

Meantime Mrs. Bittersweet’s attention had 
been directed to Mr. Larkins by her friend, Miss 
Podderly. : 

‘* He’s the smartest man in Bibbville,” said she, 
“and got everything in his house a woman’s 
heart could wish, from gas ranges to teaspoons, 
not to mention scuds of blue-and-white ware 
saucepans. But seems like he’s afraid some 
woman ’I] marry him in spite of himself. I guess 
he’s too bashful to ask any one. But I believe 
in my heart you could overcome the difficulty, 
Polly, if you'd set your cap good and strong.” 

** Set a fiddlestick! ’’ retorted Polly Bitter- 
sweet, scornfully. ‘‘ I’il never set my cap for 
any man.” 

‘* Well,” said Miss Podderly, “I wish I had 
the opportunities you turn up your nose at so 
recklessly.” 

Mr. Larkins finally grew decidedly discon- 
tented and a littie puzzled. 

‘“*I don’t understand you, ma’am,” he ad- 
mitted, in one of his mental apostrophes to the 
widow. ‘I have so far modified my views as to 
give you every opportunity to signify your wish 
to become Mrs. Larkins, and yet you’re as cool 
and calm as a bale of snow. I’m not used to it, 
ma’am, and I won’t stand it. I’ll give you three 
weeks more to get interested in me, and then I’ll 
take and propose to you—that’s about what Vl 
do.”’ 

When the allotted three weeks of grace had 
expired Mr. Larkins, in desperation, executed 
his threat and received a plump “ No! ’—the re- 
sult of Miss Podderly’s championship and a 
streak of contrariness in the widow’s disposition. 
He accepted the sentence with visible disap- 
pointment, but bore it with manly fortitude. 

‘* I’m sorry, ma’am,”’ he said, frankly, “ tearing 
sorry. I’ve taken more of a shine to you, some- 
how, than I ever did to any one, and I’d be good 
to you, you can bank on that. But if you can’t 
like me, you can’t. There, now, ma’am, don’t 
go and ery—don’t. I wouldn't hurt your feelings 
for forty farms,” for the widow’s heart all at 
once had smitten her sharply and some subtle 
pathos in Mr. Larkins’ simple acceptance of de- 
feat caused her eyes to brim with misty tears. 
‘‘[’m so-soo-0 sorry,” she faltered, blushing 
and sobbing, “ I—” 

“Don’t mention it,” implored Mr. Larkins, 
‘don’t you be miserable or blue about it. But if 
you should—kind of change your mind, you 
know, ma’am, just let me know, wou’t you?” 
Mr. Larkins dove headlong into his garden 
patch and hoed vigorously to distract his 
thoughts, and the widow sat dowrfon the edge of 
her porch and swung her neat little foot deject- 
edly. 

“Tl do believe I’m halt-witted,” said she, under 
her breath. “I dare say I’ve lost as good a man 
asI’ll ever meet, and all because Henrietta 
Podderly told metorun after him. I needn’t 
have run after him, but I could have thrown him 
away, and I ain’t half as smart as I thought | 
was. I’mlonely and miserable, woo—oo—oo.” 
Mrs. Bittersweet ran into her sitting-room and 
cried as heartily as Mr. Larkins hoed. 

After that she smiled sunnily whenever she 
met him. He smiled genially. The widow daint- 
ily became more lonesome and more convinced 
that she had discarded a congenial spirit. 

“He won’t prépose again in a hundred years,” 
she bemoaned herself, ‘‘ and no wonder he don’t 
want torisk another snub. He did tell me tolet 
him know if I changed my mind; I hate to, like 
fun, but—” 

One golden afternoon when both were sitting, 
in an unusually pensive mood, upon Mrs. Bitter- 
sweet’s porch, the widow’s heart suddenly 
prompted her to a little prospecting. 

“Mr. Larkins,” she said .softly, “do you ever 
change your mind?” 

“No,” returned Mr. Larkins plumply, ‘ not 
without solid reason.” 

“ We-ell,” she continued, holding her breath 
at her own boldness, ‘‘ would you still like me to— 
er—er—be—be—”’ 

Her meaning rushed through Mr. Larkins like 
a streak of electricity. He sprang out of his 
lolling attitude at a bounce. 

“ Polly, if you’re asking me if I'd like you to be 
my wife, I say yes—yes—yes. I don’t dare to 
ask you again, but you’ve a perfect right to ask 
me, even if I hadn’t told you to, for it’s leap— 
why, Polly love, what’s the matter? You’re as 
pale as ashes. What is it, darling?” 

“Why, I’ve actually as good as asked you to 
marry me,” gasped Polly, ** just what I’ve always 
declared I’d die rather than do! Oh, well,” as 
Alonzo’s arm stole protectingly around her 
walst, ‘I guess I was excusable this time. But, 
Alonzo, listen. Don’t you ever, the longest day 
you live, let Henrietta Podderly know I did it— 
will you?” 

“ Never,” vowed Alonzo, kissing her.—H. W. 
Durbin, in San Francisco Call. 
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Two to Make a Quarrel. 


Ganderbeau is known in Grasswold as a par- 
ticularly cantankerous individual, but Binkford, 
who lives next door to him, declares that he al- 
ways gets along with Ganderbeau allright. Bink- 
ford has a cheerful, happy nature. 
The residents of the suburb laugh when Bink- 
ford says this. The reason is that when Gander- 
beau meets Binkford he looks more bilious than 
ever and tries to take no notice of nim. 
Binkford denies that there is any trouble be- 
im and Ganderbeau. 
~ comer ”» hesays. “ Why should [ have 
trouble with him—or anybody else? ” 
It is good to have a disposition like that. 
Ganderbeau came tothe suburb first. He kept 
chickens, as he still does, and traded the produce 
to Stenson, the grocer. When Binkford moved 
in next door and proceeded to raise chickens 
also Ganderbeau at first felt himself much ag- 
grieved. He found, however, that Binkford had 
no intention of competing with bim at Stenson’s, 
using all his eggs for home consumption. Then 
Binkford’s extreme friendliness won first his 





. Thetwo walked together to the train in 
gg ore and once Binkford induced his 
neighbor to take & hand at whist on the five- 
thirty. Itis true he acted like the dickens and 
accused Potter wrongtully of revoking, but it 
said a good deal for Binkford’s influence, never- 
Oa niin kept his chickens in an inclosure 
of wire netting at the lower end of his back 
yard, and never under any circumstances al- 
lowed them to roam. Binkford, on the contrary, 
allowed his the run of his whole premises, and 
the vacant lots at the back of the house. In fact, 
Binkford’s shickens — = — suburb. 

hey always came home tor > 
"one friendly relations between the neighbors 





tolerance and then something approaching re- ' 


were maintained for some months. But one 
morning Ganderbeau found three Plymouth 
Rock pullets burrowing in the bosom of his 
azalea bed. He instantly confounded Binkford’s 
shiftlessness in not providing proper restraint 
for the birds, and, picking up a lath, drove them 
out into the alley after five minutes of nerve-de- 
stroying effort. If he had seen Binkford then 
the friendly relations would have ibeen severed 
forthwith, but he had time to cool off a little be- 
fore Binkford came out. 

“ Say, Binkford,” he called, “ why don’t you 
keep your blamed chickens at home?” 

‘“*Oh, what’s the use?’ said Binkford. ‘ The 
Poor things need a little exercise and fresh air.”’ 

“ You’re mighty apt to lose some of them if 
you don’t,” said Ganderbeau. 

“I guess the people of this suburb are toler- 
ably honest out of business hours,” said Bink- 
ford. “ I’m not afraid.” 

‘* You'll need to be if you don’t keep them ‘out 
of my yard,” said Ganderbeau. ‘“ They were in 
here this morning scratching up my beds.” 

* Is that so? ’ said Binkford,in tones of com 
miseration. “Say, that’s too bad! See here, 
Ganderbeau, if they get in again don’t you hesi- 
tate to drive them out.” 

“ I won't,” said Ganderbeau, grimly. 

They got in again and he drove them out. He 
mentioned the circumstance to Binkford, who 
expressed his deep regret and his admiration of 
the flying powers of the chickens at the same 
time. Nevertheless, he nailed upright strips 
along the length of his fence and told his neigh- 
bor that he was confident that would keep them 
out. 

Tife next morning the pullets were scratching 
away among Ganderbeau’s azaleas as energetic 
as ever. Ganderbeau suggested to Binkford 
that he should forthwith clip the wings of his 
predatory birds and get them inside an inclosure 
of netting—“ or carbonized steel bacs, darn ’em, 
if that won’! do,” he concluded. 

‘Pll see them jiggered first,’ said Binkford. 
“They don’t deserve such luxuries. I'll wring 
their necks first—if I can find out the guilty 
ones.” F 

“I'll do it for you,’ said Ganderbeau, threat- 
eningly. But Binkford only laughed in his good- 
natured way. 

The next morning as Binkford was carrying 
his furnace ashes through his back yard some- 
thing fell with a dull flop at his feet, and at the 
same time Ganderbeau’s voice called over the 
fence in rasping accents: ‘‘There’s a chicken 
dinner for you, Binkford.”’ 

Binkford set down his ash pail and picked up a 
Plymouth Rock pullet with its neck wrung. He 
looked at the chicken and then he looked at 
Ganderbeau, who was scowling over the fence at 
him. But, being a very good-natured man, he 
said pleasantly: ‘* Thank you, old man. This is 
very kind of you.”” Then he took the chicken 
back into the house. 

Two more Plymouth Rock pullets with their 
necks wrung were discovered by Binkford in his 
garden the morning following, and the day after 
that there was another one. Shortly after this 
he saw Ganderbeau in his garden and remon- 
strated with himin his good-natured way. 

“* It’s all very well to be neighborly, Gand,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but you’re carrying it to an extreme. 
Those pullets are dandy eating—tender as they 
can be. I believe I could eat such pullets for 
another week without getting tired of them, but 
1 don’t want you to rob yourself.” 

** What do you mean? ”’ snarled Ganderbeau. 
“If you’ve got too many pullets, why don’t 
you turn ’em in to Stenson?” said Binkford. 
“ He’d be glad to have ’em. By the way, have 
you noticed that there’s a holein your wire net- 
ting? It’s big enough for rats to get in—or pul: 
lets to get out. Right over in the corner there. 
There’s a hen trying to get through now.” 
Ganderbeau looked and then dashed for the 
hole with a howl of rage. 

It is since then that he has been so particularly 
grumpy when he meets Binkford. 

But Binkford says: ‘‘Shucks! It takestwoto 








LONG PANTS. 


I uster be areg’lar kid, bout two feet high, I 
guess, 

A-wearin’ bibs and apions and a reg’lar baby 
dress. 

My ma she uster make me wear my hair in them 
there curls— 

I guess she didn’t know how fellers hate to look 
like girls. 

But now you bet I’m growin’ up, and got a little 
chance; 

I ain’t no kid nv longer—I’m 
wearin’ 


long 
pants. 


I uster be a baby—when I got a smash 1 cried, 
But I’m a-learnin’ how to fight—the fellers uster 
ride 

All over me and knock me down and call me 
“‘mother’s own,” 

I tell you now they ain’t so gay—they jes’ let me 
alone; 

*Cause ’bout a week ago I licked Ned Brown and 
Billy Vance— 

1 ain’t no baby any more—I’m 

wearin’. 


long 
pants. 


I uster kinder hate the girls—I wouldn’t ever 
play 

Er talk with them er walk with them, but now it 
ain’t that way. 

I’m jes’ a little gone, the fellers say, on Susie 
White; 

She’s got such pretty eyes—and, say, her smile is 
out of sight. 

Last week I took her with me toa reg’lar grown- 
up dance; 

I bet she likes me better since I’m 

weariu’ 


long 
pants. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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His First Pair. 


At recess one morning little Nathan Garowski 
withdrew,to a corner and wept, and the heart of 
his pretty teacher was moved with compassion. 
“‘ What’s the matter, Nathan? ” she inquired 
gently. ‘‘ Why don’t you play with the others? 
Nathan looked up with dimmed eyes. Dust 
and tears mingled on his brown cheeks. He 
pointed mutely to his skirt and then broke intoa 
roar: ‘It was the dress of Rebecca. My mudder 
no money has for buy me anyt’ing. I nefer have 
the trouser, and the children—the children—they 
stick out the finger on me, and make a laughs. 
They call me—call me—a gi-girl.” 

“‘ Don’t mind them, dear,” said Alice Harmon 
with sympathy. ‘“ Theyshall not laugh at you 
long. I will get you acoat and trousers too.” 
Several days later Nathan appeared in the 
glory of a new suit, and strutted about, busking 
in the admiring glances of those who had de- 
spised him. His cup of pride was filled to over- 
flowing when the superintendent came in with 
the principal for a visit of inspection. Nathan, 
well in the foreground, glanced at his garments 
and looked at the strangers for approbation. 
“Why, little boy, what a fine pair of trousers! ” 
said the superintendent affably. ‘Where did 
you get them?” 

Nathan drew himself to his full height, and 
outstretched his hand in the direction of his be- 
loved teacher: *‘{ got them off her,” he an- 
nounced. “I got them off Miss Harmon.” 

Then Alice Harmon, with the blush of con- 
fusion on;her fair face, explained, “ The—the chil- 
dren—on the East Side always say ‘off’ when 
they mean ‘from.’ ’—January Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 
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Awful Sweat Baths 


Boys who make a fuss because their parents 
oblige them to take frequent baths should be 
glad that they are not Eskimo children living on 
the shores of Norton Sound. In that cold region 
of Alaska all the boys are obliged to take a 
sweat bath every week, and this bath is no joke. 

A fire of driftwood 1s builtin the centre of the 
floor of the kashim—the one-roomed house where 
the men and boys of a village pass most of their 
time—and when the smoke has passed off and 
the wood is reduced to red, glowing coals, a cover 
is put over the smoking hole in the roof and the 
place becomes intensely hot. 

The boys then must take off their clothes and 








sitabout the furnace-like apartment until their 
skin becomes as red us the shell of a boiled 


lobster and seems on the point of blistering. 

Owing to the intense heat the bathers are 
obliged to wear respirators to protect their 
lungs. These respirators are pads of shavings 
bound together, concave on the inside and con- 
vex on the outside, and large enough to cover 
the mouth, nose and part of the cheeks of the 
wearer. 

Across the inside runs a little wooden bar, 
which is held in the teeth to keep the respirators 
in place. 

The boys sit there until they are dripping with 
perspiration. Then they rush outside into the 
Intense cold and roll in the snow. 

E. W. Nelson, who spent between four and five 
yearsin investigating for the Government the 
Eskimos living about Behring strait, says: “On 
several occasions I saw them go from the sweat 
bath to holes In the ice on a neighboring stream, 
and squatting there, pour ice water over their 
backs and shoulders with a wooden dipper, appar- 
ently experiencing the greatest pleasure from the 
operation.” 

Although the Eskimo boys seem to withstand 
such a bath as this all right and even to enjoy it, 
it would, in all probability, kill any white boy 
who tried it.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Trick with a Penny. 


To pierce a penny with a fine sewing needle 
does not at first seem an easy thing to do. But it 
is really very simple when done in the following 
manner: Stick the needle lengthwise through a 
cork, allowing the point to project a little. If 
the needle is longer than the cork, cut off the 
head with nippers. Place the penny and the 
cork on &@ soft board and hit the cork sharply 
with a hammer. The needle is kept by this from 
slipping aside, and as it is harder than the copper 
of the penny the coin is easily perforated even 
by the finest point. ° 
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An Essay on the Horse. 


The following remarkable essay on the horse 
is said to be from the pen of an Indian student: 
“The horse is a very noble quadruped, but when 
he is angry he will notdoso. Heis ridden on 
the spinal cord by the bridle, and sadly the driver 
places his foots on the stirrups and divides his 
lower limbs across the saddle and drives his ani- 
mal tothe meadow. He has four legs;two are on 
the front side and two are afterward. These are 
the, weapons on which he runs. He.also defends. 
himself by extending these in the rear ina 
parallel direction toward his foe, but this he does 
only when he is in an aggravating mood. There 
1s no animal like the horse. No sooner they see 
their guardian or master than they always cry for 
food, but it is always at the morning time.: They 
have got tails, but not so long as the cow and 
such other like animals.” j 


Gems of Thought. 


.---“‘If you wish to appear agreeable in so- 
ciety, you must consent to be taught. many 
things which you already know.”’—Talleyrand. 
.---“*A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 
A burden which one chooses is not felt. A man 
had better be poisoned in his blood than in his 
principles. A careless watch invites a vigilant 
foe. A virtuous mind in a fair body is like a fine 
picture in a good light.’’ 

----If we always bore in mind this solemn 
truth, that life is but the vestibule of the ever- 
lasting temple, the first stage of a progress that 
shall know no limit, the novitiate or apprentice- 
ship both of heart and intellect, I think we should 
acknowledge more fully the high importance of 
the trust, and endeavor to fulfill its duties in a 
purer and holier spirit.—W. H. D. Adams. 

---- Women’s counsel may not be worth much, 
but he who despiseth it is not wiser than he 
should be.—Amelia E. Barr. 

----Do not attempt to do a thing unless you are 
sure of yourself, but do not relinquish it simply 
because some one elseis not sure of you.—Stew- 
art Edward White. 

..--‘' As whole acres of Persian roses are re- 
quired to make a single ounce of pure ottar, so 
the soul’s balm is the slow product of a long 
course of right living and thinking, every sepa- 
rate act and thought of which contributes its 
own minute but precious particle of sweetness to 
the rich result.” 

..--Life is the only real counseior. Wisdom 
unfiltered through personal experience does not 
become a part of the moral tissues.—Edith Whar- 
ton. 

.--- Think of good that you may avoid thinking of 
evil. The mind of man cannot for one moment 
remain in a state of inactivity.—Saint Ephraim. 
.---There are some persons who never suc- 
ceed, from being too indolent to undertake any- 
thing, and others who regularly fail because the 
instant they find success in their power they 
grow indifferent and give over the attempt.— 
Hazlett. 

...-Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 

tion, for when he is tried he shall receive the 
crown of life.—James i., 12. 
..--Blessings on him who invented sleep, the 
mantle that covers all human thoughts, the food 
that appeases hunger, the drink that quenches 
thirst, the fire that warms cold, the cold that 
moderates heat, and lastly, the general coin that 
purchases all things, the balance and weight 
that equals the shepherd with the king, and the 
simple with the wise.—-Cervantes. 


Brilliants. 


Death travels down the thickly-settled highway, 
At shining marks they say he loves to aim; 

How did he find far down our lonely by-way 
Our little girl who died without a name?° 


We do not know the fond endearment spoken 
To which she listened when she fell asleep; 
And there beside a column that was broken, 
We laid her to her slumber calm and deep. 
—A. L. Rice. 


A song welled up in a singer’s throat 
(Like a song in the throat of a bird), 

And loud he sang, and far it rang, 
For his heart was strangely stirred; 

And he sang for the very joy of song, 
With no thoughts of one who heard. 


Within the listener’s wayward.soul 
A heavenly patience grew— 
He passed on his way with a benison 
On the singer who never knew 
How the careless song of an idle hour, 
Had shaped a life anew. , 
—Alice W. Brotherton. 























Tomorrow is a dream, she is not mine, 

And yesterday is dead and tear-wet clay— 

But thou, born new each morn, deathless, divine, 
Thou rulest life and fate, O great Today! 

For to the door of Opportunity 

Thou and thou only holdest forth the key. 
—Venita Seibert, in McClure’s. 


Her hand was but a little hand, 
Not strong to bind or break ; 

It swayed nor sword nor sceptred right, 
Earth’s honors to remake— 

Strange that its touch should smite a man 
To knighthood for her sake! 


Her life was but a simple life, 
Unmarked the way she trod; 
A little tale of loving days, 
Sweet with the sun and sod— 
So slight a thing to save a man 
For hope, and home and God! 
—Mabel Earle, in the Smart Set. 


Curious Facts. 


—tThe range of the tame reindeer has been 
widely extended in northern Asia by the tribes 
that number him among their valuable assets; 
and now he is in process of being widely intro- 
duced into Alaska. “Civilization, therefore, has 
done much to extend the habitat of this animal 
to the South, but the domesticated reindeer has 
not been introduced into most of the great 
regions of the Arctic,where the wild animal 
roams at will. 

——The annual los$ from the burning of build 
ings in the United States is about $135,000,000, 
not including cost of insurance and the appli- 
ances for fire protection. 

——The London Lancet says that athletics in 
England have developed too much into gladia- 
torial displays by picked competitors struggling 
to win prizes or to earn wages before huge 
crowds of spectators, and can hardly be regarded 














as effective agents in the development of the 


Physical strength and physical activity of the 
people, 

_ Australia wants three hundred thousand 
British wives, Canada uate ater thousand, 
and the Cape would like thirty thousand. Itis 
stated that there are nearly one million more 
eau: a too — British Isles. 

oh ngtis yin Japan bought a can of 
mushrooms and found the directions translated 
into English as follows: Direction—If several 
Persons will be eat this in that manner they shall 
feel satisfied nutrition and very sweet or it can 
put in the hot water for the half hour and then 
take off the lid. They shall be proper to eat. It 
can be supply without putridity for several years. 

——Eight great monoliths are ready for erection 
in building the cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in New York city. The eight columns cost 
$250,000. The rough shafts measure 64x8}x7 feet, 
and weigh 310 tons each. Only one .other 
structure, St. Isaac’s Cathedral, at St. Peters- 
burg, has columns approaching these in size. 

—The London board of agriculture advo- 
cates diminishing the numher of house sparrows. 
It has been found by hundreds ,of examinations 
that from seventy-five to elghty per cent. of the 
food of the adult birds throughout the year con- 
sists of cultivated grain. The aggregate total 
Ps when the sparrows are unchecked is very 

——Ethnologists are of the opinion that when 
America was discovered there was not on the 
continent of North America any more Indians 
than exist now. 

—When the white man first reached the city 
of Mexico it had three hundred thousand in- 
habitants, probably more than the entire popula- 
tion of the North American continent. 

—The range of cattle is practically coexten- 

sive with that of the horse. Cattle, however, 
are found more extensively in very hot, damp 
climates than the horse, and are entirely’ absent 
from dry desert regions where the horse is found 
in considerable numbers. Cattle, for example, 
are wholly lacking in the desert of Sahara, but 
they graze in the southern part of India, where 
no horses are found. They are grown wherever 
grass thrives, except in some hot regions of ex- 
cessive humidity, while the horse is important 
only in regions where grain supplements grass 
as a part of his food. 
——A quart of oysters contains about the same 
amount of nutrition as a quart of milk, three- 
quarters of a pound of lean beef, two pounds of 
fresh cod or a pound of bread. 

——All German soldiers must learn to swim. 
Some of them are so expert that, with their 
clothing on their heads and carrying guns and 
ammunition, they can swim streams several hun- 
dred yards wide. 

——Admiral Sir Harry Keppel, “the father of 
the British fleet,” had begun his ninety-fifth year 
at the time of his death. The venerable officer 
wasa sailor by instinct, and often declared that 
he hoped to die and be buried at sea. 

——Ohio has just cleared its State department 
for the first time since the civil war. 

—It is estimated that there are 1200 blind per- 
sons in Maine. 





Historical. 

——A learned Egyptologist has just found a 
remedy for baldness inscribed in a papyrus. It 
was used by the mother of King Chata, the sec- 
ond sovereign of the first dynasty, 4000 B. C 
Here is the recipe: A mixture of dogs’ paws 
dates and asses’ hoofs, ground up and cooked in 
oil. The head is to be rubbed vigorously with 
the preparation. 

—The mob besieged Baron Rothschild’s 
aouse in Paris during the revolutionary up- 
heaval in;1848, and the baron begged the rings 
leaders to enter. They demanded an equal dis- 
tribution of his wealth among all the male adults 
of France. It was clear that the Safest way for 
Baron Rothschild was the simplest, and the 
baron, working out the sum, found that it came 
to much less than a franc a head. “ We willl 
however, call it afranc,’’ he said. ‘* Accept the 
first installment with my compliments. And now, 
gentlemen, you will allow me to resume my 
business.” There was po longer any need to be 
violent, and for two shillings a Rothschild bought 
the good-will of an angry mob. 

——tThe library of Congress has added another 
collection to its valuable series of Presidential 
papers, the latest acquisition being the papers of 
James K. Polk, eleventh President. The collec- 
tion is a notable one, covering, as it does, a com- 
plex and exciting period of American history. 
The significance of the collection to students of 
history will be evident from aconsideration of 
the length of President Polk’s career and of the 
many public relations in which he figured. He 
was an early and influential supporter of Andrew 
Jackson and his lifelong friend. Elected to Con- 
gress in 1824, he was continuously re-elected 
until 1839; was speaker of the House in 1835 and 
1837, governor of Tennessee in 1839-40, and Presi- 
dent of the United States, 1845-49. During his 
administration the Oregon boundary question 
was settled, Texas annexed to the United States 
and a successful war conducted against Mexico. 

——M. Goebel, an antiquary of Brussels, once 
gave a dinner remarkable for its ripe state of 
preservation. It comprised apples 1800 years 
old from an earthen jar taken from the Pompeii 
ruins; bread taken from the Egyptian pyramids 
made of wheat thousands of years old; butter 
taken from a well in Scotland, where it had lain 
four hundred years in cold storage, and wine re- 
covered from a vault in Corinth. There was 
plenty of the butter, but the other provender was 
divided by the spoonful. 

—Examples almost without number come to 
mind of manuscripts which have lain for years 
and generations, sometimes for centuries, out ot 
sight. Milton’s Commonplace Book was lost for 
two hundred years, and was only found and 
published in 1874. But for an accident his 
“‘Comus”’ might. have been lost to the world; it 
narrowly escaped being bricked up with the 
Bridgewater papers, which had all perished 
when found. The oldest code of laws in the 
world, promulgated by a King of Babylon forty- 
two centuries ago, was found, thanks to the 
enterprise of the French government, only last 
year, and though this ancient MS. is written in 
stone, it is an amazing thing that we can now 
read, in King Hammurabi’s own words, 4314 lines 
of the statutes he enacted for his people more 
than two thousand years before Christ. 

—The origin of many of the names of meas- 
urements in common use today is full of interest 
and reaches far into the past. ‘“ Yard” is said to 
be derived from a Saxon word signifying ‘‘the 
girth of the king’s body,” a delightful attribution 
to which we cling, though the measurement 
would be apt, to vary somewhat perplexingly 
with the waists of monarchs. The word “‘sterl- 
ing,” still applied to the current coin of the day, 
dates from the reign of Henry III.,when a statute 
was passed, in 1266, by order of the King, com- 
manding that the English penny, called the 
“sterling,” should weigh ‘thirty-two grains of 
wheat, well dried and gathered out of the middle 
of the ear.” The coin was stamped with the 
likeness of a small bird called a starling; hence 
the origin of the expression ‘“‘sterling’’ money. 
In 1257 a penny of fine gold was coined weighing 
two “ sterlings,” and credited with being the first 
gold coin in England. 

——An English bark which foundered in 1799 
off the coast of Holland, had on board ingots of 
gold and silver valued at about $0,000,000, of 
which a very small part was recovered. The 
Royal Charter went down near the Moelfram 
with a cargo worth about $2,000,000. The great- 
est fortune engulfed was in the shipwreck of the 
French sailing vessel off the coast of Trafalgar. 
It carried a ton and a half of gold plates and five 
tons of silver plates, whose destination was the 





‘famous cathedral of St. Jean de Malte. There 


were also a large number of precious stones, de- 
signed to embellish some relics contained in the 
cathedral, as well asto adorn various religious 
objects belonging to chevaliers of the order, the 
Knights of Malta, and kept by them in their 
chapel. 

—-Everything in China of any rarity whatever 
is quite certain to be dragged into the pharma- 
copeela of the Chinese physician. Jade is no ex- 
ception to the rule. It may be swallowed asa 
powder, or in little pieces the size of hemp 
seed, for various stomachic complaints; even 
pockmarks and scars may be obliterated by 
being daily rubbed with a piece of pure jade. 
It is also considered to be of a very moist nat- 
ure, and we read of an imperial favorite of the 
eighth century who was cured of excessive thirst 
by holding a fish-shaped jade in her mouth. And 





so when the tomb of the great commander, 


Ts’ao Ts’ao, third century, A. D., was o 

. D., D 
two hundred years after his death, po th ae 
usual objects found in such circumstances was a 
large silver bowl full of water. That the water 
had not dried up was accounted for by the pres- 


ence in the bowl of 
height. & jade boy three feet in 





Home Dressmaking. 
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+648 Walkir.g Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


Fancy Waist. 4647. 


32 to 40 bust. 


The demand for fane 
Crease. This one is equ: 
bodice and to the entiy. 
materials, but in the c 
a costume of violet 


y waists seems ever to in- 
“yd well adapted to the odd 
wn and to a variety of 
= of > model makes nd of 
pe de chine, with 

po na and cuffs of chiffon ina lighter pen 
pa pee Fn ecru lace. The shirrings of waist 
> lr arranged on Continuous lines that 
= tm aay breadth of figure, and the ‘garni 
Oulders provides th ; 

without which no waist is quite up ty eo 


The waist ig made 
yoke and front and we & fitted lining, on which the 


Hn a am re with | yard of chiffon, 
to trim as illustrated, 
The , pattern, 4647.18 cut in 


and “inch bust measure. 8 {OT % 8% 4, 96, 38 





ent te eT ae 
Se ee 
Walking Skirt with Kit Plaited Fiounce 
n and Back Gore. 4648 
nce walking skirts have beca ' 
me establishe 
smart women are ever on the outlook for caren pd 
quite new, and is in 


over the hips, that means 
Perfect outlin 
with generous flare below the knees. The ‘mane 


ot stitched with 
silk, but all suiti sae mn cn 
hg ng and skirt materials are appropri. 
T 
S.. we wore is made with circular front and sides, full 
prs sce fore and flounce. The back gore and the 
je de saan coan Plaits, and are joined to 
ch is 
by means of short hip —_" asinine 
The quantity of material r 
size is 8 yards 27 inches wid 
or 4§ yards 52 inches wide. 


The pattern, 4¢48, 
+ #48, Is cut 9 on 
and 30-inch waist measure. in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 


equired for the medium 
le, 59 yards’ 44 inches wide 





4650 Child’s;Sacque 
4649 Night-Gown, and Kimono, 6 mos, 
32 to 46 bust. 1,2 and 4 years. 


Nigatgown. 4649;:" 


ple lines but s tasteful at 
Same time and includes wide sleeves that are i 
ee and fashionable and are finished with 
hep en The model is made from cam- 
a ; trimming of embroidery, but all materials 
use for underwear, cottons, flannelet, wash flannel 
— like are ap-propriate. , 
© gown is made with full length fr 
which is gathered and attached 7” the mg hiro 
neck is a simple roll-over collar and the right hem 
laps over the left to form the closing. The sleeves 
pete “below the elbows and are gathered into 
= on ry to the lower edge of which the frills 
The quantity, of material required for th 
size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 6 yards 36 rae Aen 
with 33 yards of embroidery to trim asillustrated. ° 
The pattern, 4649, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40 
42, 44 and 46-inch bust measure. vere: 








Child’s Sacque and Kimono. 4660. 

Loose sacques that can be slipped on at a moment’s 
notice are always in demand for the wee folk, who 
must be kept warm. The little sacque and kimono 
illustrated are quite different in effect, but each 
selves its purpose admirably. The sacque is made 
of white cashmere with trimming of lace insertion 
and frills and the kimono of pale blue flannel embroid- 
ered with French knots, but both are suited to a 
variety of materials. 

The sacque is made with fronts and back that are 
gatnered and attached to a shallow yoke. At the 
neck edge is a big round collar that falls well over 
the shoulders and the sleeves are full and ample 
gathered into wristbands. The kimono is made in 


‘one piece which is so shaped as to form sleeves when 


tied together at the open spaees. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (2 years) is for sacque lf yards 27 inches wide, 
1} yards 32inches wide or )% yards 44 inches wide, 
with 4 yards of insertion and 6 yards of edging to 
trim as illustrated; for kimono 1 yard 27 inches wide 
or j yards 32 or 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4650, is cut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2 and 4 years of age. 








4661 Military : be jt 
Shirt Waist, 4662 Child's Frock, 
32 to 40 bust. 2to8 years. 


. 
Military Shirt Waist. 4651. 

The love of the military said to be inherent in 
feminine human nature is making itself apparent in 
prevailing styles and appears in the waist as well as 
in the outer garments. The very stylish model illus- 
trated shows the characteristic epaulettes and is ap- 
propriate to the whole range of waisting materials. 
The model, however, is made of white vesting simply 
stitched and trimmed with pearl buttons. To facili- 
tate the laundering, the epaulettes are finished at 
the front edges and buttoned into place. 

The waist consists of the fronts, back, epaulettes 
and sleeves. The back is tucked to give the effect of 
a single box plait at the centre, and the fronts to form 
wide box plaits that extend from the shoulders, 
while at the centre is a regulation box plait through 
which the closing is made. The epaulettes can be 
finished separately at the front, as in the case of the 
model, or stitched to position as preferred. The 
sleeves are the favorite ones of the season that form 
wide puffs below the elbows and are finished with 
shaped flared cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 34 yards 32 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4651, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Child’s Froek. 4652. 

The frock is made with a body portion, fitted by 
means of shoulder and under-arm seams, and a 
straight gathered skirt that is joined thereto by a 
belt. At the neck edge is an oddly shaped collar 
which leaves the throat slightly open and renders 
the dress peculiarly well adapted to warm weather 
wear. The sleeves are the fashiovable full ones 
gathered into straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 33 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 32 
inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yards of 
insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4652, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 07 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 








promptly. Address MassachNETTS PLOUGH 
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‘The Horse. 


Saving a Team. 


The strength required of an averuge-sized 
team of horses, an@the strain on the horses 
to draw a heavy load over stones or out of a 
deep rut, hole, or over manyjother avoidable 
obstacles, is often greater than to draw the 
same load over a smooth surface fifty yards. 

It would be a smal! estimate to say a care- 
less driver strains his team in that manner 
twenty times a day. 

If a driver prevents straining his horses 
twenty timeseach day he will save them 
ove thousand yards of unnecessary pulling, 
and in the three hundred working days of 
the year three hundred thousand yards, and 
in five years 1,500,000 yards,-yearly one 
thousand miles. 

With proper judgment and carefulness 
the driver, at the end of the five years, will 
have, in place of a team of weak, over- 
worked, bony horses, a team of healthy and 
strong ones. 

From a business point of view will it not 
pay any horse owner, driver or teamster to 
be careful and considerate, and to avoid all 
unnecessary strains on horses?—G. T. 


Angell. 





ee 


sin 


Winter Care of Horses. 


The first thing to do for your horse is to 
see that he is comfortable. A stable free 
from leaks, free from draughts, good dry 
floor for his feet and plenty of good clean 
bedding. 

If you wish him to look sleek, have him 
well blanketed and give him extra care with 
comb and brush. Always take his blanket 
with you when you dr.ve him, and if he is 
to stand a few moments throw it oyer him. 

Examine his feet often, keep them free 
from ice and his shoes well sharpened. 

Don’t give him warm water to drink, nor 
don’t let it be ice cold. In either case it 
would be a misery to him. 

If he has chopped feed und meal and bran, 
it would beas well to have it mixed with 
hot water, for then it will be a comfort to 
him and can be eaten before it can be 
frozen. 

Natarally he will require more food in the 
winter than in the summer, and corn will 
not harm him in the cold weather—its heat- 
ing and fattening qualities being needed. 

In winter it will pay well to attend to the 
little things which make the horse’s com- 
fort. 


A lively argument against docking is that 
advanced by Bill Nye, who says: ‘* The 
tenderest portion of a horse’s body is that 
quarter easily defended by a long tail, but 
entirely out of reach of a docked horse. I 
cannot bear to look at a crazed anima) beat- 
ing the air wildly with his pathetic stump, 
while the flies are stinging him. I cannot 
be patient with those who follow this 
wicked custom in order that they may be 
considered fashionable. The man who does 
this, knowing the facts regarding it, is the 
man who pulled flies to pieces when a boy, 
andif his wife really indorses it, her family 
ought to have the coffee analyzed every 
morning. And how can a docked horse be 
regarded as beautiful? How would George 
Washington look in marble riding a muti- 
lated horse? Does any great sculptor ever 
puta hero on a bobtailed horse?’’ Harry 
Smith, the Worcester (Mass.) horseman, 
lays the blame to the whim of womankind, 
who insist on the fashion being followed in 
this particular. 














Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Agriculture is collab- 
orating some information on the purity of 
commercial feed stuffs, and finds that finely 
ground corn cobs are used to a considerable 
extent for adulteration. Instances are noted 
in Connecticut, once noted for its sale of 
wooden nutmegs, where corn cobs and corn 
bran have been n.ixed with mixed wheat 
feed stuffs and sold in packages, bearing, 
however, no label nor statement of contents. 
A large number of analyses made by the 
New York officials show also the use of 
corn cobs in a number of licensed and un- 
licensed ready-mixed feeds, and in one in- 
stance in ‘pure corn meal.” A number of 
proprietary feeds were foutlid to be cum- 
posed in part of oat hulls. ‘‘ The markets,’ 
it is stated, ‘“‘are offering many inferior 
feed stuffs, and the prices charged at pres- 
ent for commercial feeding stuffs often bear 
no relation to the r chemical composition or 
feeding value. It therefore requires special 
care and intelligenve to select feeds which 
shall be economical for the dairyman or 
feeder of other stock.”’ 


The Experiment Station Record of the de- 
partment contains an interesting resume of 
the food requirements of the pig from birth 
to maatrity, based. upon a study of a large 
number of sows and growing pigs. The 
following points were apparently made: 
Older and larger sows are better mothers 
than smaller and younger ones. The time 
spent by a pig in nursing is from one to two 
minutes, half of which is spent in getting 
the milk started. It is impossible for a 
man to get any milk from a sow, except 
some of the pigs are nursing,’ The forward 
teats on the breast give the most milk; the 
hindermost teats the least. Each pig has 
its particular nursing teat. Many piomi- 
nent breeders seem positive that a small or 
medium-sized litter will make hetter gains 
in the aggregate than a large one. From 
the data presented it would seem that owing 
to the vitality transmitted to the pigs, 
from a prolific dam, the pigs in large lit- 
ters are more thrifty and better feeders 
than those in a small litter. Various mixt- 
ures were fed various lots of pigs and the 
following figures are an interesting result, 
showing the eect of feed on strength of 
bone and sinew. The breaking strength 
of the thigh bones was tested. Bones of 
pigs fed corn and beef meal, breaking 
strength, 1200 pounds. Bones of pigs fed 
corn and shorts, breaking strength, 835 
pounds. Bunes of pigs fed corn and skim- 
milk, breaking strength, 977pounds. Bones 
of pigs fed grain and beef meal, breaking 
strength, 1169 pounds. The beef meal 
strengthened the bones; the corn weakened 
them. 

At the recent St. Louis apple congress a 
resolution was adopted which favored the 
making of all apple barrels 173 inches in 
diameter at the head, with staves 28} inches 
in length, the barrel to hold three bushels. 
Bushel boxes were recommended to be 114x 
114x20 inches on the inside. 


The more sunlight the hens get and the 
more exervise iv finding their feed, pur- 
posely thrown among trash or straw, the 
better it will be for them at this season. 


Although as a country we have poor 
roads, as compared with European coun- 
tries, it can be seen from the following 
description of road making that our road 
builders know something more than their 
progenitors of a hundred years ago. In 1792 
a company was organized to build a toll 
wagon-road turnpike from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, Pa., a distance of sixty miles. 
The land was vondemned, the trees felled 
and the roadbed prepared. The largest 


THE “HERMIT” AND HIS HOME. 


EROM ‘‘A HERMIT’S WILD FRIENDS.”’ 








stones that could be found were dumped 
upon it for a foundation and on top of these 
earth and gravel. The road was then 
declared ready for use. Washing rains 

however, soon produced deep holes between 
the boulders, sharp stones protruded from 
thesurface and horses sustained gashed and 
broken legs as they sank between the great 
rocks to their knees. Had it not been for 
an Englishman who demonstrated how he 
could rebuild the road on the Macadam plan 
as_he had seen them built in the old coun- 
try, improved road construction might have 
been even slower of growth than it has 
been. The Englishman’s effort resulted in 
“‘ the best piece of highway in the United 
States—a masterpiece of its kind.’ 


Sheep will eat most kinds of weeds, relish 
them, and do well on them; but there is 
hardly any weed that the goat will not 
thrive upon. The goat will actually live 
and fatten upon theabsolute refuse of the 
fields, that which nothing else will eat. 


It is a somewhat common error to suppose 
that peascannot be planted until freezing 
weather is past. They can be planted the 
minute it is possible to work the ground. If 
& warm, dry spell should occur in February 
so as to fit the ground for planting work- 
ing, they could be planted with great advan- 
tage. In fact, peas can do well when planted 
in the tall and allowed to lie all winter in 
theground. Frosts and freezes, after they 
have pushed through the grouid, do not 
hurt them. 


It looks as though the President’s efforts 
to get the Government forestry work con- 
solidated into one bureau would be success- 
ful at this Congress. At present the work 
is distributed among different departments 
and bureaus and the effort now is to con- 
solidate it under the Department of Agri- 
culture Forestry Bureau, of which Gifford 
Pinchot is the head. This would bring the 
sixty-five million acres of forest reserve 
under the direction of Secretary Wilson. 
The belief is also gaining ground that the 
entire remaining Government forest lands 
should be reserved from the speculative 
entries which are now absorbing it under 
the Timber and Stone Act in the West, and 
that this act should be repealed anda sys- 
tem of selling stumpage substituted. As 
the forests are the sources of our. water 
supply, they should be preserved from the 
destruction which has usually been their 
fate, when they have gotten into the hands 
of professional lumbermen. 


Twoor three dozen bills have already been 
introduced in Congress thus far providing 
for various amendments and modifications 
of theiseveral land laws. .They run.all the 
way, in their operation, from absolute re- 
peal of all the laws except the Homestead 
Act dewn to word-consuming amendments, 
which, if enacted, would be found to place 
absolutely no check upon the land stealing. 
While Congress is fooling along on this 
really great question, the big live-stock gor- 
porations of the West, the speculators and 
other land grabbers are taking Government 
land at the rate of something over two 
million acres a month. The bill which 
would effectively stop this sort of thing, and 
leave remaining in the hands of the Govern- 
ment all land not entered for actual settle- 
ment under the Homestead Law, is the one 
introduced by Senatur Quarles of Wiscon- 
sin, calling for the absolute repeal of the 
Timber Law, the Desert Law and the com- 
mutation clause of the Homestead Law. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


_— 


Boston Milk Situation. 


Secretary A. W. Hunter of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers Association gave an 
excellent summary of the Boston milk sup- 
ply situation ina recent newspaper inter- 
view at Manchester, N. H., as follows: 

‘* There is a chance that the producer can 
realize more from his milk, not by exacting 
more from the contractor, but by taking 
upon himself, in connection with his fellows, 
the delivery of the milk at the Boston sta- 
tion. Ithas always been held by those who 
have studied the situation that the discount 
taken from the Boston price of milk by the 
contractors for freight and handling from 
the time that it left the producer until it 
reached the retailer was toompch. Theaver- 
age discount for such purposein New Hamp- 
shire territory is ten cents a can. The 
charge for drawing the milk car, with a 
capacity of about nine hundred eans, for an 
eighty-mile distance from Boston is $26a 
day, or about three cents a can. That leaves 
seven cents acan for the use of the cans, 
which are owned by tbe contractor, and 
for handling in Boston up to the retailer. 
At present there are five big warehouses 
in Boston where the milk is turned over. 
Each of these has its forceor accountants, 
bookkeepers, chemists and so on. 

** The proposition has been advanced that 
the producers combine into a corporation, 
purchase their cans, establish one central 
warehouse, have one set of books and em- 
ployees, pay the freight on their product, in 
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short, sell their own milk at wholesale to the 
retailers in Boston. ‘rhe present contract- 
ors do a very large retail business; in fact, 
it has been said to clearly be their purpose 
to control the retailing of milk in the city. 
They could buy of the producers’ corpora- 
tien, as any other retailers, or if they eon- 
trol the field, buy the entire product offered. 

“There are now about thirty thousand 
cans of milk sent into Boston daily by train. 
There are, perhaps, ten thousand cans 
more carried in by team, or in other ways. 
The proposition is under consideration by 
the producers’ committee to form a corpora- 
tion of producers within eighty miles of 
Boston, who can and will produce twenty 
thousand cans daily. That corporation will 
take the milk at the several stations within 
the territory, will ice it and care for it in its 
own cans, handle it in its own ware- 
house in Boston, and deal it out to the re- 
tailers as they call for it. The warehouse 
will be equipped to ecunomically handle the 
surplus, as such times as there sha)! be any. 
It may charge two cents a can for doing 
the business, but that charge and whatever 
may be saved from carrying and handling 
over what is now allowed will be divided 
up in dividends upon the stock of the cor- 
poration. 

** The stock will be offered, if the plan pro- 
posed 1s adopted, to each producer within 
the territory, in proportion to the size of his 
averagedairy. The basis will be the number 
of cows, as in milk parlance “a can is a 
cow,’’ and in practice soaverages. The par 
value of a share is to be $25, and a farmer 
can subscribe for half as many shares as he 
has cows in his dairy. There will then be 
ten thousand shares at par of $25each. No 
farmer will be required to take half as 
many shares as he has cows, but he cannot 
subscribe for a larger number than half his 
number of cows. 

“It is proposed to make the first assess- 
ment of $5 on a share, with a six mouths 
negotiable note of twice that amount, as 
the basis of a working capital. This is 
done that no more money than it is desir- 
able to have for use shall be collected and 
tied up. The interest upon these notes 
which it shall become desirable to discount, 
will be paid from the treasury of the cor- 
poration. Their possession will give the 
corporation ample security for getting 
money at a time of temporary stress 
without trouble to the stockholders or 
the expense of making the call. With 
the assessment it will be possible to se- 
cure a sufficient warehouse in Boston at 
an estimated cost of $30,000, the twenty 
thousand or forty thousand cans that the 
business would require and pay in advance 
the freight charges for hauling its cars. If 
it should be found that there is a mistaken 
notion and that nothing can be saved from 
the ren-cent allowance now made the con- 
tractors for carrying and handling, then the 
notes as security can be brought into use, 
or a part of them, until the’ first period of 
adjusted prices shall expire.. A saving of 
two cents a can upon twenty thousand cans 
daily would mount up pretty well in the 
course of six months, as can be readily 
reckoned. 

“*If the most is made of the opportunity, it 
is contended by those who have studied the 
subject, the corporation will be formed, the 
shares subscribed, the organization per- 
fected, a competent manager whose demon- 
strated executive ability in other lines has 
shown him capable of managing the details 
of a business of this extent, and all be in 
readiness to undertake the delivery of the 
milk in Boston by April 1 next, when the 
present contract with the contractors ex- 
pires. Should that be done and the present 
contractors refuse to take the milk for their 
retail business, but undertake to gather it 
from communities more than the eighty 
miles that is to be included within this ter- 
ritory, then the prodncers would be forced 
to take the retail field also, and enter into 
direct competition with the contractors 
there, as they would be doing in the whole- 
sale business. Being producers and hold- 
ing the nearby territory, the producers 
would not be at disadvantage in such a 

warfare; bat that is not contemplated only 
as a last resort, it being the purpose to have 
no retail or jobbing featuré to the business. 

*“Uniess some new development in the 
business is worked out before April 1, it is 
feared on the part of the producers that it 
will be well-nigh impossible to secure a 
reasonable contract at the expiration of 
the present contract March 31. There has 
been more milk offered than there was de- 
mand for, even during the extremely cold 
weather and the high cost of feed, because 
of the extended territory and the better 

prices. There will be no disposition on 
the part of the contractors to reduce the 
territory, but they will insist for their pro- 
tection, that the surplus loss be met, or if 
not met, shared by the farmers, all of which 
has been tried and been found most unsat- 
isfactory to the producers. 

“The committee of the producers will 
meet in Bostun this week to come to a final 
conclusion upon what to recommend. They 
will consider the plan outlined above, which 
witn some slight modifications, perhaps, is 
likely to form the basis of their findings. 
The committee is, comparatively speaking, 
a large one, representing practically every 
section of the territory mentioned and the va- 
rious members have had time since their ap- 
pointment to definitely learn the sentiment 
of their neighbors in regard to the main 
proposition. Their decision and the result 
of the effort which will fullow to put it into 
effect will bea matter of general interest, 
beeause the milk product which goes to the 
Boston market from southern and central 
New Hampshire, constitutes a considerable 
asset in very many communities, the princi- 


Cold Storage a Benefit. 


Some one has introduced a Dill in the 
New York legislature torbidding storage 
articles of food for a longer time than sixty 
days. This peculiar bill would stop the 
profitable storage of eggs, butter, long-keep- 
ing apples and many other products, but its 
passage is not considered likely. 

The object of the promoter is said to be 
the prevention of corners and speculation 
in articles of food. The actual effect, how- 
ever, would be to demoralize the markets, 
with periods of glut followed by scarcity, 
such as occurred incessantly under former 
conditions. The advent of cold storage is, 
on the whole, a decided benefit to all classes 
concerned. The profitable sale has been 
made possible of increased amounts of prod- 
uce. Nothing but the heavy buying for cold 
storage has saved the apple market from 
utter demoralization during recent years of 
full crop production, and the same agency 
has of late years helped to keep up the 
price of eggs and butter during spring 
and summer. The heavy stocks in storage 
have likewise provided a supply for the 
consumer in times and seasons when, with- 
out such supply, he must have gone with- 
out or imported at great expense. 

What is needed is not to stop or shorten 
cold storage, but so to improve it that our 
surplus products may be carried in better 
condition and at less cost, to be sold in 
foreign markets. So long as there is plenty 
of cheap land, there is much less danger of 
corners than of glut and waste in the per- 
ishable food supplies. 

Wallowing boxes filled with South Caro- 


lina rock will be found the best possible 
preventive of lice or vermin on the fow)s. 
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Creamery Men at Greenfield. 


The meeting of the Massachusetts Creamery 
Association at Greenfield, Jan. 27-28, was a suc- 
cess both in the exhibits and in the general feat- 
ures of the session. 

One of the addresses of special interest was the 
description of renovated butter by Major H. E. 
Alvord. 

The material for renovated butter comes from 
small odd lots, mostly picked up in country 
stores, where it has either lain too long, or has 
gotten dirty or is otherwise not fit for use in its 
present condition. Some renovated butter comes 
to the factories in filthy condition, looking as 
if it had been kept in nail kegs or coal bar- 
rels. Such conditions are, however, not found 
so frequently now as a few years ago, because 
the competition between the several factories 
making the renovated article Sis so severe that 
these odd lots of butter are kept more closely 
cleaned up. and so do not have time to become 
as dirty and unfit as they used to. It is now 
very rare that the inspectors find lots that at first 
sight are to be condemned aus uafit for human 
food. 

This “packing stock,” as the-material from 
which renovated butter is made is called, is 
melted. The light impurities are skimmed off 
the top, while the heavy impurities fall and the 
fat is drawn off. Air is then forced up through 
this fat which deodorizes it. Then it is thrown 
into ice-cold water where it crystallizes. It is 
then odorless and tasteless. it is then mixed 
with fresh cream and milk, which gives it some 
appearance like fresh butter, and the rest of the 








‘process is like that of makitig ordinary butter. 


The operation of the new law requiring a plain 
label for the product had not hurt the business, 
as was proved by statistics of ten factories, who 
did ten per cent. larger business the year after 
the law went into effect than the year before. 
Major Alvord said that ‘‘ renovated” butter is 
the greatest rival that the crenmery product has 
to fear, hence he felt that creamery men should 
give careful attention tothe matter of the “ren- 
ovated ”’ article. 

J. W. Sanborn of New Hampshire spoke inter- 
estingly on intensive farming. The substance 
of his address will be given later. There was 
also speaking by Phillip H.Smith, W. T. Becker 
and others. Awards for the exhibits were made 
as follows: 

Sweepstakes—Charles E. Henry cup, valued at 
$25, given to butterman scoring highest by C. E. 
Henry of the Stoddard Machine Company of 
Rutland, Vt. B. B. Richardson of Easthampton, 
98 points. 

Class A—Tubs of ten pounds, first 98 points, 
B. B. Richardson of Easthampton, $5 and spe- 
clal prize of $5 picture given by Gains & Fres- 
hour; second, D. T. Clark, Williamsburg, $4 and 
special $2.50 umbrella given by J. P. Logan; 
third, G. D Henry of Ashfield, $2 and special of 
strip of bacon given by B. F. Webster. 

Class A—Ten dollars divided pro rata among 
entries scoring over 93 points and not re- 
ceiving first, second or third prizes in Class A 
on ten-pound tub of butter was awarded as fol- 
lows according to their scoring: L. E. Beebee 
of New Salem, 1 point, seventy-seven cents; J. E. 
Nye of Northfield, 3 points, $2.21; W. C. Webber 
of Montague, 2 points, $1.54; W. E. Partridge of 
Springfield Milk Association, 1 point, seventy- 
seven cents; W. E. Brown of Adams, Greylock, 2 
points, $1.54; C. M. Kenney of Springfield-Easton, 
1 point, seventy-seven cents; Charles T. Fish, 
Amherst, 3 points, $2.21; total, $9.91. 

Class B—Ten-pound prints, first 973 points, D. 
T. Clark of Williamsburg $5 and special of $4 
umbrella given by C. P. Forbes; second, W. 
A. Pease of Conway, 973 points, $4 and special of 
$2.50 gloves given by L. A. Cock; third, 97 points, 
B. B. Richardson of Easthampton, $3. 

Class C—Display for the market, Ashfield first, 
$2; Conway second, $1. 

Class D—Creamery butter in five-pound prints, 
first 97 points, George G. Henry, Ashfield, special 
premium of $10 dress suit case given by John 
Wilson & Co.; second, 964 points, L. E. Beebee of 
New Salem, special of silk umbrella given by 
Thomas White; third, 96 points, B. B. Richardson 
of Easthampton, special prize of $2 given by F. 
H. Day. 

The creamery exhibits of Northfield, Amherst 
and Charlemont each scored 96 points and the 
prize of $10 is divided among them. 

Other special premiums were won as follows: 
B. B. Richardson of Easthampton, gold watch 
and $25 given by The Heller & Merz Company of 
Chicago, makers of Alderney dutter color; gold 
watch given by Worcester Salt Company: Firs 
prize of $2 on granular butter. D. T. Clark of 
Williamsburg, Alderney $5 cash prize, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, dress suit case. W. A. 
Pease of Conway, Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany prize of $2. L. L .Beebee of New Salem, 
granular butter, second prize of $1. C. M. Ken- 
ney of Easton Diamond Crystal Company prize 
of dress suit case. 








pal one asan all-the-year product in many.”’ | 








Millions ia Onts. 

Salzer’s New National vats yielded in 1903 in 
Mich., 240 bu., in Mo.,2°5 bu., in N. D., 310 bu. 
and in 30 other States trom 150to 300 bu. per acre. 
Now this Oat if generally grown in 1904, will add 
millions of bushels to the yield and millions of 
dollars to the farmer’s purse. Try it for 1904. 
Salzer’s Speltz, Beardless Barley, Home Bullder 
Corn, Macaroni Wheat, Pea Oat, Billion Dollar 
Grass and Ear'iest Canes are money makers for 
you, Mr. Farmer. Just send this notice and 10c 
in stamps to'John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., and receive in return their big catalog and 
lots of farm seed samples. F. P. 


The *‘ Acme” Palverizisg Warrew, Cled- 
Crusher and Leveler 

ts not a special tool as some have supposed, but, 

as its name implies, a general purpose harrow 

that will do the whole business, viz.: it will 

crush, cut, lift, turn, smooth and level, all ja one 

operation. 

While pre-eminently adapted for heavy, stub- 
born land, it can be adjusted by means of levers 
andrunnersto do perfect work on the lightest 
soil, The peculiar shane and arrangement of the 
Coulters insure the cutting over of the entire 
surface of the ground, and owing to the absence 
of spike, spring, or pointed teeth, there is little, 
it any, tendency to disturb sod or trash that has 
been turned under by the plow. It not only pre- 
pares a perfect seed bed, but will also cover seed 
in the best manner. 

It will be observed that the Coulters all slope 
back wards, thus presenting the least possible re- 
sistance, and as they are beveled and ground to 
an edge, the draft is reduced to a minimum. 

A variety of sizes ure made, working three feet 
to 133 feet wide, adapted to small as well as large 
farms, and to the orchard, berry patch and gar- 
den. 

As now made, the “Acme” is the cheapest 
riding harrow in use ($9.50 and upwards)—in 
fact, itcosts about tne same as an ordinary drag, 
and is therefore within the reach of all who have 
use for harrows. 

Being made entirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron, it is practically indestructible. Nothing 
but the Coulters can possibly wear, and these are 
readily replaced at a trifling cost. Write to 
Duane H. Nash, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, 
N. J., for full particulars. 


Short-horns, 


AT “LIVE AND LET LIVE’’ PRICES. 


Scotch and iy Sgocet toupee cows and heifers 
yret oropen. Bulls 7 months to 2% months. Satis 
n 


x D. WILLIAMS, Vincennes, Ind. 
SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay Mon- 
arch and St. Valentine bl combined. The bull 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 
FOR SALE---STALLIONS 


One Belgian, seven years old; one Percheron, 
three vears old. Sound and best of breeders. 
Will give guarantee with both horses. 

Address BOX 344, Napoleon, O. 


FOR SALE 


For the next sixty days I will sell colts, fillies 
and brood mares at very low prices, or will trade 
for unincumbered lands in Iowa and Minnesota. 
Send for catalogue. Address 

G. W. SHERWOOD, 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















Durec-Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
C. C. McCUTCHEN, Canton, IL. 


Red Pelled Castle. 


The farmer’s breed. Best beef, rich milk. Auburn 
herd headed by the prize-winning bull Governor 
Bradley 4421,0. I. Weight, 2635 fhs. Producing milk- 
ing strains. & " 


tock for sale. 
JAMES REANEY, JR. 
White Sulpher, Delaware Co., O. 


A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hors: to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. KR PARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gesera) Distributors. 











Queen Quality Herd ef Begistc red 
Durecs. 
We are offering 7 early spring boars, choice 


reeding. 
sex. Everythin 
and strictly Queen na 





Walmat Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram- 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief. L; & W. Yer. 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing ers. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. 





Melle! 


Central No. 55. G.C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 
up-to-date EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUKOCS, West 
Alexandria, O. 





Durec-Jeracys. 


We breed the large. wthy, heavy kind. 
pigs of either sex now read to'ship. siplinanins 
LJ. RTON, Union City, Ind. 


— —————— 
J. C. KEITH 
1000 Main St., Brockton, mas; 
Auction and Commission Dealer ,,, 
Horses, Mules ani Ponies 
aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wagon. ;,.,,, 
and Horse Goods of every deseri;;..'"°S$ 
Auction Sales every Friday at 10 2, n, 
PRIVATE SALES DAIL\ 
We carry a stock of single and «: 


carts, farm and team wagons, and ha — 
est stock of harness of any concer; th 
England and sell at the lowest prices Pha 
and regular end spring Boston styl- 11): sae 
All correspondence cheerfully’ and ao 
answered. puy 





AN INTERESTING st 
AT THE HORSE SHO: 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARINES, 





It never would ee use Glosserine. 1})+ suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most viluable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle ho: seg 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleai<es 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to iollow while eruptions snd 

‘rms are age na to remain on the skin. 

losserine will 


washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore. 
pess and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





ELKHORN FARM. | 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 

25 yearling and older sows, unbred or wil! be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let live 
prices. Come and see my stock. 

28 page catalogue free. Long distance {Bell 
Telephone. 

T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 

For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 








Let of beautiful Angors 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming 






WALNUT Riper FARMS, 
Box 3144, Bostou, Mass. 








FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves cuom- 
pony with very little work paced 5 miles from 2 st 

2.219 in one afternoon. ill take promising stue 


colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not a; ply. 
J. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Il. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale. 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 

utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pive. Rest- 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly. 
Address as above. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 











Sunny Side Hereferds. 


The oldest established and best known berd of 
Herefords below the line. We exhibited the first- 
rize aged and young herds, and also the chan pion 
emales at the Antonio International £3 pvsition. 
Immune onng tock of either sex for sale. 
WILLIE S. & J. B. IKARD, Henrietta, 1 ex. 








KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND.. 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed 'to “furnish you such excellent horses such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORN®: 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING C TLE 





WE 





All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 
All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 
All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 
B R ED All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 


We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first |) 








All these females except three 9 wore sired by om. eresent stock bull THE LAD FOR M E, of be an ’ 
On wens Ag ny po ah a one a -sister and the third was a granddaug' 
J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 
——— 





HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS 


IMP. JOY OF MORNING 153003. 


BULLS IN SERVICE: IMP. SCOTTISH 


HERO 145653. All Bred at Collyni: 


IMP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. _ 
DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUS! /!. 
Particulars later. For catalogues address 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P.Q., Canada. 





ROSEMONT HEREFORDS #845 2°R°°*" 160 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salis}:"): 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. me 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co: 
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